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Events of the Geek. 


A tuick cloud of difficulty and danger still hangs over 
the country. The best news of a troubled week is that Lord 
Curzon has won a considerable success in Paris. He has 
obtained agreement among the Allies as to the proposals 
to be made to the Turks for a settlement. Necessarily 
this advantage is at the expense of a humiliating rebuff 
for Mr. George and his policy. The course of the 
negotiations was by no means easy Until late last 
Saturday it still seemed probable that each of the three 
Allied Powers would have to address a separate note of 
invitation to the Turks to attend the Conference, since 
agreement could not be reached upon the terms either of 
the invitation or the settlement. One proposal which 
caused disagreement is interesting. It has been stated in 
Paris with some authority that it was urged from the 
British side that the intervention of the League of 
Nations should be used to effect a settlement. The idea 
of calling in the League only to get him out of the mess 
into which he had got himself is characteristic of the 
Prime Minister. It was resisted by the French, 
especially on the ground that there was reason to 
believe that the Turks would refuse to accept the 
League’s arbitrament. In the end the terms of surrender 
to which the Prime Minister had to agree were the French 
terms. 


+ z * 

TuE joint Note invites the Turkish Government of 
Angora to a Conference at Venice or elsewhere. The 
Conference is to be attended by representatives of 
Britain, France, Italy, Japan, Roumania, Jugo-Slavia, 
and Greece, and is to negotiate a peace between Turkey 
and Greece and a general settlement between Turkey 
and the Allies. All the most important points which the 
Allies are prepared to concede to the Turks are outlined 
in the invitation, and follow very closely the terms 
which the Turks themselves sent to London just before 
their offensive, and which were rejected out of hand by 
the Prime Minister. Eastern Thrace as far as the 
Maritza and Adrianople is to be taken from Greece and 
given to Turkey, but on condition that the Turks, 





pending settlement, respect the neutral zones and do not 
attempt to cross the Dardanelles. Constantinople is to 
be evacuated by the Allies and returned to the Turks, 
as soon as peace is signed. The freedom of the Straits 
and the protection of minorities are to be assured “ under 
the auspices of the League of Nations.’’ There are 
apparently to be demilitarized zones for the purpose of 
“assuring ”’ the freedom of the Straits, and also, as in 
the original Turkish offer, between the Bulgarian and 
new Turkish frontiers. Finally, the Allied Govern- 
ments undertake to support the admission of Turkey into 


the League of Nations. 
* * 


THE lla here indicated is necessarily a bad 
one, but it has to be accepted. The Prime Minister had 
left himself nothing whatsoever to bargain with, and once 
he had issued his famous manifesto, it was inevitable 
that Britain would go into the Conference with her hands 
tied. We deal elsewhere with the question of the freedom 
of the Straits and its paper guarantee. The wording of 
the invitation and the history of the minority clauses of 
the other peace treaties seem to indicate that the same 
kind of worthless guarantee is to be given to the 
“religious and racial minorities’? who will once 
more find themselves under Turkish rule. The 
re-establishment of Turkey in Europe by the surrender 
of Thrace was, as we said above, inevitable; it is, how- 
ever, a misfortune for the whole of Eastern Europe. 


Bur for Mr. George’s policy this misfortune 
could have been avoided, for the right solution 
of the Thracian policy, a neutral territory 
composed of Western and Eastern Thrace under 
an international commission, would have been 
The least defensible part of the invitation 
deals with the composition of the Conference. The 
exclusion of Russia from a body which is to settle 
the Near East and the Straits is as reasonable as would 
be the exclusion of Britain from a conference to ‘‘ settle ”’ 
the English Channel or the Straits of Gibraltar. It has 
already formed the subject of one warning Note from 
Russia, and will be resisted by the Turks, who are under 
a Treaty obligation with the Russian Government on this 
very subject. The exclusion of Bulgaria is just as 
indefensible, and thé claims of all the Danubian States to 
be consulted in the settlement are at least as good as 
those of Jugo-Slavia. 


* * * 

THE touch-and-go situation has been relieved, but by 
no means ended, by the sending of this joint invitation. 
That it embodied the French terms and was signed by 
France gave hope that it would be accepted by 
Mustapha Kemal, and the dispatch of M. Franklin- 
Bouillon to Smyrna was to a limited extent a 
pledge that the French Government desired to 
convince the Turks of the Allies’ good faith and 
to counsel moderation. But the danger lay not 
only in the possibility that the Turkish Government 
would refuse the offer, but that Mr, George’s surrender 


1.€., 


practicable. 
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had come too late, and that a Turkish invasion of the 
neutral zones and a conflict with the British forces would 
occur before the news of that surrender could have the 
desired effect upon the Turks. Many people did not 
realize that the peril was greatly increased by the 
military exigencies of the situation. If, as seemed 
certain, the Turks were prepared to fight Britain rather 
than surrender their claim to Eastern Thrace, they had 
to act immediately. Their military superiority would 
only last a few weeks, if the British troops were 
reinforced, and, as soon as Mr. George threateningly 
announced the sending of reinforcements, it was probable 
that the Turks would move their forces against the 
neutral zones at once. We had not long to wait for 
evidence of the reality of this danger. Turkish cavalry 
entered the zone at Chanak in defiance of the British 
commander, and, though they withdrew, they returned 
again with reinforcements. There, as we write, they 


remain, 
> * * 


THe danger of the Chanak situation is that 
the slightest act—the defiance of a Turkish irregular, or 
the nervous zeal of a young officer—may bring about a 
collision, and a collision a war. We are isolated; the 
Turks know that we are isolated; and we do not know 
what their true relations with the French may be. 
But one thing is clear. Public opinion here must insist 
that an ‘‘ incident ’’ shall not mean war, and that its con- 
sequences shall be visited afterwards on the head of the 
Minister who has put so many young lives in peril, and 
not immediately on ourselves, on Turkey, on the Near 
East, on the world, The spark must be quenched at 
once, not blown into a second vast conflagration of lives 
and nations. Kemal, judging by the interview with the 
correspondent of the Chicago ‘‘ Tribune,”’ is reasonable 
on the point of policy. He will neutralize the Straits, 
and he will attend a Conference. But he does not 
acknowledge the neutral zone, or he regards it as a British 
device to give the Greeks time to reorganize their forces 
in Thrace. General Harington’s reply to Kemal’s 
remonstrances on this point is carefully and moderately 
phrased, and it seems clear from it that Kemal himself 
must have been cognisant of the existence of the zone, 
for his officer helped to delimitate it. In our 
view, there is a political way out of this grave 
situation. Mr. Lloyd George should resign. There is 
some danger in such a step, for the Turk might misunder- 
stand it. But a Prime Minister like Mr. Chamberlain 
or Lord Curzon would act with more confidence, and 
therefore with more assurance of success, The Turks 
would not regard him as pro-Greek, nor the French as 
anti-French; and thus both the resistance to British 
policy would weaken and the support for it—if the 
French are really loyal—be very considerably 
strengthened. Are not these inestimable gains? 

. * 7 

Unper the pressure of these events, Athens has again 
‘‘ turned down ’’ King Constantine, who, in abdicating, 
leaves the Crown to his eldest son, George. The cause 
of his resignation seems to have been the action of the 
army, or of its Venizelist officers. The King has no 
friends in the European Press, but it would be a mistake 
to regard him as responsible for the disastrous Asian 
expedition. That was the work of Venizelos, whose 
return to power must worsen the situation, probably 
with Europe, certainly with the Turks. The 
King, who is a good soldier, offers himself for service 
in Thrace, an offer, we hope, which will at once 
be vetoed by our Government. Nothing could be more 
fatal to the hopes of peace. If the Turks think that the 
Greek Army i§ being reorganized in Thrace, they will 





attempt the crossing to Europe, and a collision with our 
troops and ships is inevitable. Greece must abandon 
Imperialism—the fatal lure of all the nations, great and 


small—retrench, and recuperate. 
* * * 


Nearty all the important work of the League 
Assembly at Geneva has still been confined to the Com- 
missions, and the proceedings in the Third Commission 
dealing with disarmament have again been of the greatest 
interest. A compromise between Lord Robert Cecil and 
M. de Jouvenel was, as was prophesied last week, arrived 
at with regard to the proposed Pact of Guarantee. The 
agreed resolution states that general reduction of 
armaments is the object, and the Treaty of Mutual 
Guarantee the means of achieving it, and that reduction 
can be carried out either by a general or by partial 
treaties, the reduction in the latter case being propor- 
tionate to the guarantees afforded by the treaty. Lord 
Robert, at the meeting which considered this resolution, 
caused something of a sensation by mentioning the for- 
bidden subject af reparations and inter-Allied debts, and 
proposed that the attention of the Assembly should be 
drawn to the fact that until these questions were settled, 
disarmament was more than improbable. The sensation 
was increased when the French representative took up 
the subject and proposed a resolution to be submitted to 
the Assembly insisting upon the necessity of a prompt 
settlement of both questions, and even envisaging 
possible intervention by the League, if requested by the 
Governments interested. The proviso is important in 
estimating the meaning of this French move. Clearly 
it is not unconnected with the insistence of the French 
Government that the question of inter-Allied debts should 


be considered as inseparable from that of reparations, 
* * * 


THE League’s scheme for the salvaging of Austria 
has now been completed with the help of the experts and 
the Committee. It consists of two separate parts. The 
first is political and is the answer to Dr. Seipel’s famous 
journey. The States concerned to give aid to Austria 
undertake to respect her independence and integrity, 
while Austria herself promises to conclude no agreement 
with any State which would be contrary to this obliga- 
tion of her creditors. Thus the hint or threat that 
Austria might merge herself in Czecho-Slovakia or Italy 
is knocked on the head as effectively as her wish to join 
Germany, and a sentence of eternal independence and 
integrity is imposed upon her. The opposite face of the 
League’s scheme is financial. A loan of some £20 millions 
is to be made to Austria, guaranteed by the Governments 
of Britain, France, Italy, and Czecho-Slovakia, and on 
the security of the customs and tobacco revenue. It is 
hoped that other States will also subsequently take part 
in the guarantee. Austria is to undertake to agree to a 
programme of financial and administrative reforms, and 
to the establishment of a Commission of Control by the 
League. 

. . * 

THE reunion of the German Independent Socialists 
with the Majority Socialists in a single party is an event 
of considerable importance. The meeting last Sunday 
between the two parties finally sealed the union which 
officially had been decided upon at the congresses of each 
party held in the previous week. The split between the 
Independent and Majority Socialists, which is thus at 
last ended, is considered by many Germars to have had 
a deplorable effect upon the history of Germany 
since the revolution. The split dates from at least the 
early days of the war, and until the revolution it turned 
upon the attitude of the Socialists to that event. The 
end of the war, instead of healing differences, made them 
much more acute, though they now turned upon social 
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and internal questions, such as “ the dictatorship of the 
proletariat,’’ “ the class struggle,” and “ socialization.” 
As a result beth the forces of Socialism in particular and 
of the Left generally were greatly weakened, with the 
consequences which have become so clear during the last 
twelve months. Materially the Independerts suffered 
more than the Majority, for they soon lost their Left 
wing to the Communists. Opposed to the Communists, 
the Majority, and to the Government, they were in-a 
difficult political position, and for some time now their 
leaders have shown signs of willingness to reunite with 
the Majority. The murder of Herr Rathenau gave the 
final impulse to this movement, and the terms of the 
reunion practically constitute a merging of the 
Independent Party in the Majority Party. The new 
united party will have the considerable strength of 180 


members in the Reichstag. 
* x * 


Inp1a got fiscal autonomy through the Act of 1919 
which created the new Constitution. Indian opinion is 
overwhelmingly protectionist, and markedly anti- 
Lancashire. The Government of India carries the burden 
of increasing deficits, and must somehow find larger 
revenues. With these facts in mind there is nothing to 
be surprised at in the repett of the Fiscal Commission 
appointed last year by the Government of India. It 
recommends protection with discrimination, the latter to 
be secured by a permanent Tariff Board of three 
members. The main proposals are that infant industries 
(including those connected with national defence) should 
be protected ; that the excise duty on cotton should be 
abolished ; that raw materials and industrial machinery 
should ordinarily be excepted from duty ; that in view of 
rising prices, the import of grain should be restricted and 
a temporary export duty placed upon Indian grain. 

* * * 


Tue Commission is against Imperial Preference, and 
recommends that any preference to the United Kingdom 
that may be possible should be granted as a free gift. The 
Indian President of the Commission (Sir Ibrahim Rahim- 
tulla) and four other Indian members sign a minority 
report insisting on complete responsible Government and 
fiscal freedom for India, intense industrialization, and 
the use of Imperial Preference as a weapon to force the 
British Dominions to grant equality of status to Indians. 
The Fiscal Commission, in short, has done its fated work. 
The English victims of post-war protection may distil 
what comfort they can from the emphasis with which our 
protectionist Press exposes the perils and follies of a 
scientific tariff, when India or the United States happen 


to be, the concocters. 
* * * 


THE most definite, and perhaps also the most 
broadly intelligent, statement that has so far come from 
an American statesman on Europe and the war debts 
was made in London on Tuesday by Mr. Theodore E. 
Burton, ex-Senator from Ohio. Mr. Burton is now 
a member of the United States Debt Funding Com- 
mission, and it may be taken for granted that in 
expounding the American attitude he was not speaking 
for himself alone. Mr. Burton’s main point was the 
danger of thé current talk of cancellation, in presence 
of the historic fact that ‘‘for centuries past English 
currency and English obligations have been the very 
synonym of stability and of assurance. In raising the 
loans the Washington Government had become debtor to 
its own people at a time of unexampled burden. 
A considerable part of the loans to Europe had been 
made after the war for purposes of peace and reconstruc- 
tion—purposes violently belied by the course of events 
since 1918. Disarmament and peace were the only 
effective means of repayment and economic restoration, 








With all this we agree. But we still think that America 
has not said her last word on war debts. We have made 
a brave profession of our ability to pay our dues to the 
States. Whether we are able to keep our word, and 
whether the America of the new tariff will allow us to 
keep it, are two doubtful questions. Probably Mr. 
Burton’s answer to them and Mr. Vanderlip’s would 


not be very far apart. 
* * * 


Tue Irish Free State has captured some documents 
written by Mr. Lion Mellowes, one of the Republican 
leaders. These documents show that Mr. Mellowes was 
pressing for the adoption of a Communist policy. He 
proposed that a Provisional Republic should be set up 
and a declaration of policy issued on Communist lines. 
He hoped in this way to capture Irish Labor for Republi- 
canism. ‘‘ The stake-in-the-country people ’’ were for the 
Treaty, and it was useless to try to win them over. There 
is nothing very startling in these disclosures, which really 
show that the Republicans know themselves beaten and 
hope to try another method. They think that they might 
combine Labor, the landless men, and some disbanded 
I.R.A. soldiers in an attack on the Free State. No 
doubt such a policy would attract some elements, but we 
cannot think that Irish politics (except for their 
temporary disorganization) offer a hopeful field for this 


effort. 
* * * 


Tue Dail has made good progress with the Constitu- 
tion. Mr. Gavan Duffy, one of the signatories to the 
Treaty, has moved amendments designed to remove 
expressions and phrases that go further than the Treaty, 
in his opinion, in their formal recognition of the place of 
the King in the Constitution. These amendments have 
been resisted, and Ministers have been able to show that 
no material concession has been made in the final form. 
A declaration made by Mr. Kevin O’Higgins has 
attracted some notice. He said that it was open to the 
Irish people formally to repudiate the Treaty if in doing 
this they should decide to take the consequences. This, of 
course, is plain common sense. Nobody supposes that 
Ireland is bound for all eternity by her agreement to 
accept the place of a Dominion in the British Common- 
wealth. The Treaty is an experiment in association. It 
could be nothing else. We believe that it will succeed, for 
we think that Ireland will find that its advantages are 
well worth having. The article in the draft Constitution 
which provides for eight Ministers to be chosen from out- 
side the Dail is the subject of an interesting debate in 
the columns of the ‘‘ Irish Independent ’’ between A. E., 
who approves of it, and Mr. Darrell Figgis who thinks 


it undemocratic. 
* * 


Tue ‘‘ Times ’’ published on Monday a letter from 
Lord Lansdowne describing the destruction of Derreen, a 
house belonging to him in Co. Kerry, about sixteen miles 
from Kenmare. The destruction of the house followed on a 
series of acts of violence, in the course of which some most 
valuable and beautiful plantations have been ruthlessly 
plundered. A correspondent has given an account of the 
scene in which the building and furniture were torn to 
pieces by a rabble out for loot. The beauties of Derreen 
were described by Froude in ‘‘ A Fortnight in Kerry.” 
It is a pitiful story, and it is not surprising that it has 
excited a good deal of indignant comment. But two things 
have to be remembered. One is that no country in the 
world could restore order at once after the experiences 
through which Ireland has passed. Brigandage was rife 
in Italy long after the national struggle ended. The 
other is that, hateful as the story is, it can be matched 
by stories of the lot of Belfast Catholics whose houses 
have been deliberately burnt over their heads, 
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Politics and Affairs. 


WAR FOR A WORD? 


“Peace is our purpose.’’ So the Prime Minister to the 
journalists assembled in Downing Street on Saturday, 
September 23rd. Our quick-change artist, who, on 
Monday, September 18th, was beating the big drum of 
war, now, in the likeness of a dove, is cooing peace. The 
Prime Minister, on his defence, has, indeed, the air of a 
pensive dove. We cannot say that his embarrassment 
surprises us. To eat your words and break your promises, 
to draw your sword with an oath and hurriedly sheathe it 
with an excuse, are experiences not unknown to politicians 
of Mr. George’s school and methods; but when a great 
“ statesman,’’ who for four years has posed as one of the 
arbiters of Europe, gets himself and his country into 
such an impossible position that he has to appeal to 
Lord Curzon, the Foreign Office, M. Poincaré, and the 
old diplomacy to extricate him, it is net surprising if 
the tone of his apology is a little dejected. Nothing, we 
imagine and trust, not even Lord Curzon, can now extri- 
cate Mr. George. As for the country ard Europe, luck 
and the old diplomatists have probably s: ved them from 
the worst consequences of Mr. George’s manceuvres and 
methods. But the risk even of war is by no means over, 
as the dangerous situation at Chanak shows, and 
even if a clash between the British and Turkish forces is 
avoided and the conference meets, at which Mr. George 
is to patch up a peace by eating his words, betraying his 
friends, and re-establishing Turkey in Europe, the cost 
which Britain and the Near East will pay for this 
adventure must be a heavy one. 

The folly of the Prime Minister’s manceuvre of last 
week is already fully apparent. It left him in a positiun 
in which there was no alternative between a senseless war 
and abandoning everything before he entered the con- 
ference. If we had fought the Turks, we should really 
have fought them for Adrianople and Kirk Kilisse, for, 
as we pointed out last week, we had already, six months 
ago, agreed to abandon to them Constantinople and the 
Straits, everything, in fact, except Eastern Thrace. It 
is typical of Mr. George’s methods that he now goes into 
the conference explicitly pledged to give Eastern Thrace 
to Turkey, and in the same breath talks as if it were 
“a matter for determination by a conference between 
the Allies and the belligerents.’’ Six months ago Mr. 
George agreed with France and Italy as to the terms of 
settlement to be offered to Turkey ; immediately before 
the Turkish offensive Fethi Bey came to London with an 
offer of Turkish terms. Fethi Bey’s offer was rejected 
by the Prime Minister, though it gave Turkey less than 
Mr. George is giving her to-day, and though it only 
differed from the Allies’ proposals of last March by 
giving Adrianople and Kirk Kilisse to Turkey. In 
other words, the Greek nation has been betrayed and 
ruined, Smyrna has been burnt, the British Empire has 
been brought to the brink of war, and every shred of 
prestige stripped from it in the Near East, in order 
that the Prime Minister may sign a protocol in October 
which he would not look at in August. 

That, of course, is not the Prime Minister’s 
version of the situation. He is already dragging 
a noticeable herring across the trail of his defeat. 
And there is real danger in this herring, because 
it is very ancient and historical, and, being almost 
meaningless, fias for the better part of a century been 

widely considered to be an adequate and proper object 








of war. According to the Prime Minister’s apology, 
the war against Turkey, to which seven days ago he was 
summoning half the world, was to be on behalf of “a 
vital British interest and a vital European interest,”’ 
for which thousands of Allied soldiers died in Gallipoli, 
“the freedom of the Straits.’”’” Apparently the British 
troops at Chanak and the fleet at Constantinople are 
there to maintain “‘ the freedom of the seas between the 
Mediterranean and the Black Sea.’’ At the conference 
the British Government will insist upon terms which will 
give an “effective guarantee for the freedom of those 
seas in the future.’’ Since, therefore, according to 
Mr. George, there is still a British interest in the Near 
East undestroyed by him, for which he may still ask 
us to fight and which is worth fighting for, it is impor- 
tant that we should be quite clear as to what this “ free- 
dom of the Straits’? means, and how Mr. George pro- 
poses to guarantee it. 

Mr. George’s strong point is not history. He talks 
as if it was he who had discovered the “ freedom of the 
Straits,” and as if this policy had been born in the Great 
War. He also gives it a meaning which seems rather 
ominous and curiously restricted. “Freedom of the 
Straits ” may have and has had many different meanings ; 
there are four which it is necessary to distinguish. The 
Straits may be kept free or may be closed (1) to commerce, 
z.e., merchant ships, in time of peace; (2) to mer¢hant 
ships in time of war ; (3) to warships in time of peace ; (4) 
to warships in time of war. It is obvious that the interests 
of the world of nations generally, and except under 
particular circumstances of each individual nation, are 
concerned with keeping the Straits free for commerce 
both in peace and in war. The question of their freedom 
in time of peace need, however, be no further considered, 
for the Straits have for a century or more enjoyed this 
freedom, and no one has ever suggested that they might 
be closed. If, then, Mr. George is prepared to fight for 
the freedom of the Straits, he is going to do so for their 
freedom to warships in time of peace, or their freedom 
to commerce or warships in war. And at once it becomes 
clear that the real question is the question of war. If the 
world enjoyed perpetual peace, no one would care a jot 
whether battleships and destroyers were or were not 
allowed to steam past the Golden Horn, and, even in our 
own bloodthirsty world, unless there is war in the Near 
East the question is of no importance. Thus the freedom 
of the Straits is really a war question; are they to be, 
under all circumstances, open to commerce or to warships 
or to both in war? It is a curious fact that Mr. George 
seems to answer this question with a universal and 
unqualified ‘‘ Yes ’’ ; he appears to assume that, in order 
to keep the Straits open to commerce in war, they must 
also be kept open to warships both in peace and in war; 
in fact, it may almost be inferred from his words that 
the most: vital of all the interests of Britain and of the 
rest of the world is that the British fleet may be at liberty 
to steam past Constantinople. But, in fact, the opposite 
is the case. If freedom for peaceful commerce is to be 
maintained under all circumstances in war, the first 
essential thing is to close the Straits absolutely to all 
warships and to all warlike operations. The Straits must 
become a no-man’s land for generals and admirals, other- 
wise they will at once become the scene of hostilities, and 
will be closed to the world by any fortunate belligerent 
who can gain possession. 

That brings us to the guarantees. The Prime 
Minister is going to insist upon guarantees. Apparently 
his guarantees are the same as he refused two months ago 
when they were offered to him by Mustapha Kemal and 
Fethi Bey. The Turks are to be reinstated in Constanti- 
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nople and on both sides of the Straits, with a shadowy 
international commission and demilitarized zones under 
the League of Nations. The Prime Minister’s guarantees 
for the Dardanelles seem to be as thin as his knowledge 
of their history. The freedom of the Straits in time of 
war always has been and always will be in the hands of the 
guardians of the Straits in peace. To put up a row of 
flags inland on both sides of them, and solemnly declare 
that these mark demilitarized zones, will not in itself 
alter the fact that the Turks are once more guardians of 
the Straits and that, when Turkey is again at war and it 
suits her book, she can again close the Straits to her 
enemies. One conceivable way in which the Straits could 
be guaranteed to commerce would be for them to be 
placed under the guardianship of the League of Nations 
with an international force in occupation strong enough 
to prevent any military or naval attempt to close them. 
Another plan, which Kemal Pasha suggests in the inter- 
esting interview published in the ‘‘ Manchester 
Guardian,”’ is for Turkey to enter into a binding arrange- 
ment with Europe and the world to keep the Straits 
unarmed and neutralized, free of all war ‘‘ equipment,”’ 
such as mines and torpedoes. It is quite possible 
that these two plans may, with general good-will, 
be combined. But the Prime Minister is himself the man 
who has done more than anyone else to produce conditions 
and a temper in Europe which makes such proposals very 
difficult of realization. He has left us, indeed, with little 
to console us. The guarantees for which he asked us to 
fight are of the flimsiest paper, and not worth the cost 
of a single shot, far less the bones of one British soldier. 
All that one can say is that, though paper, they should be 
made as clear and definite as possible. One can only 
hope that the mere recognition of the League’s inter- 
national authority in such places as the Straits is a first, 
faltering step towards a saner European system. So that, 
if ‘‘ peace is our purpose,’’ and the Turks yield a willing 
assent, it may be worth while to keep the League’s flag 
flying on its demilitarized zone. At any rate, the Prime 
Minister has left us nothing else. 





IS THE ENGLISH VILLAGE DOOMED ? 


Ir looked, four years ago, as if the war which had 
brought such ruin on the world had saved the English 
village. For three things had happened in consequence. 
A serious attempt had been made to organize agricul- 
ture as an industry; the South-country agricultural 
laborer had become a trade unionist, and agricultural 
wages had been raised from the wretched figure that had 
made agriculture so notorious in pre-war England. 
When Mr. Hewlett wrote “ The Song of the Plow,’’ he 
thought, and his readers thought, that the age whose 
sorrows he described was past. For every close observer 
of village life knew the truth of Sir Daniel Hall’s con- 
tention that what was wrong with agriculture was the 
basis of low wages on which it rested. This was really 
the great obstacle to agricultural improvement, to the 
development of a brisk and interesting village life, and 
to the recreation of a vigorous village society. The war 
raised wages; it threw the men from the villages into 
association with miners, engineers, and the workmen of 
industries with robust trade union traditions ; it inspired 
the laborers with new ambitions and new discontents. 
“ Here, at any rate,’’ we all said to ourselves, “ the war 
will be followed by a revolution, and a revolution wholly 
beneficent.’’ All the talk was of county committees, 
village institutes, co-operative agriculture, and the use 
of modern means of transport and communication 





to give to the villages schools, theatres, music, and a life 
comparable in variety and interest to the life that now 
tempts the laborer to the town. 

No illusion has been destroyed more sharply and 
rudely than this. Over a great part of Europe the war 
has put the peasant on top. In England the village is 
reverting swiftly to its past. The fall of wages 
marks and measures our collapse. In Norfolk the 
farmers are trying to reduce wages to twenty-five shil- 
lings a week, and unless some force intervenes wages 
will very soon be lower still in some counties. 
A wage of twenty shillings has actually been proposed 
in Warwickshire. Twenty-five shillings in modern 
money is barely equivalent to fourteen shillings before the 
war. If wages reach this level then we may say good-bye 
to all hopes of village life or of a successful agriculture. 
History will simply repeat itself. Mr. Lennard showed 
in his book on “ Agricultural Wages,’’ published before 
the war, that the farmer would never improve so long 
as he could use sweated labor. Why did the farmer 
show so much less versatility, resource, or capacity for 
organization in England than in Continental countries 
during the nineteenth century? He deliberately chose 
inefficient farming, with inefficient and underpaid labor, 
in preference to co-operation. There was a point in the 
Industrial Revolution when handloom weavers’ wages 
were driven down so low that technical and mechanical 
development was for the time arrested. Agriculture was 
in a similar plight last century. Many a farmer pre- 
ferred inefficient to efficient labor; he preferred to 
employ the laborer who belonged to no trade union, who 
took no pride in his work, and who gave bad work for a 
bad wage, rather than employ good workmen who would 
demand not merely good wages, but the right to belong 
to a union. 

During most of the century the farmer was 
actively encouraged in this policy by the landlord and 
the parson. The failure of the Arch movement is a story 
discreditable to both of them. The nation paid for 
this, not only in bad agriculture, in the failure to orga- 
nize and co-operate, and in the survival of bad farmers. 
It paid also in the moral decline of the English laborer. 
It is difficult to measure the injury that a man suffers 
when he deliberately and consistently works at the 
bottom of his form. At first his self-respect smarts, 
but after a time the practice becomes a habit, and the 
man is then a lounger, with no standard or stimulus in 
life. It is easy to lay your hand on many such men in 
the English village; they are men in whom sweating, 
and starving, and bad housing have destroyed something 
more important than muscle or condition of body. You 
do not convert such a man all at once into a vigorous 
worker by raising his wages; you cannot buy alacrity, 
energy, and the faculty of enjoying work at will, when 
you have spent your time in destroying those qualities. 
Consequently, when wages went up farmers complained 
that many of these men were not worth forty-five shillings 
or fifty shillings, and they were right. If they con- 
tinued to pay good wages the whole race of agricultural 
laborers would improve; the economy of high wages is 
not discredited by the failure of the ill-paid man to rise 
at once to a higher standard. 

This fall in wages is part of a general collapse of our 
national hopes for agriculture and village life. During 
the war we created an organization for agriculture. The 
county committees had many faults; for one thing they 
were incomplete because the laborers were not 
represented. That omission could easily have been put 
right. The District Wage Committees were useful bodies, 
and they ought never to have been disbanded. 
Agriculture is at once a system of economy and a system 
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of life; and it can only be made a source of happiness 
and vital power to a nation if it is regarded in a broad 
light ; if men recognize that they are not merely consider- 
ing how to raise crops but how to make the farm and 
the village the centre of a living and vigorous society. 
The decision of the Government to dismantle their 
agricultural organization, and to leave the farmer and the 
laborer to fight it out, was a piece of cowardice. They had 
talked of village industries, soldier colonies, the develop- 
ment of agriculture by modern methods, by co-operation, 
and by the use of electricity. There is no reason why 
we should take less interest than the Irish in such 
schemes. Our war-time effort has not quite died out. The 
Federation of Women’s Institutes has done excellent and 
courageous work under difficult conditions. The Country 
Industries Co-operative Society has been formed under 





excellent auspices for developing the crafts and industries 
scattered over the countryside. This is, of course, a most 
important element in the reconstruction of village life. 
But nothing will succeed in the way of reform or expan- 
sion with laborers receiving twenty-five shillings a week, 
with the Workers’ Union and the Agricultural Laborers’ 
Union melting away in the Southern counties as fast as 
Arch’s union in the past, and with an industry that has 
no effective organization and no scientific grasp of any of 
its problems. We are glad to see that the National 
Farmers’ Union and the two unions that represent the 
laborers are in conference on the grave prospect with 
which the industry is faced. That prospect will become 
desperate if agriculture seeks a way out of its difficulties 
not by going forward to co-operation but by going back 
to its past of sweated labor. 





INDIA AND THE TURK. 


(FROM OUR CORRESPONDENT LATELY IN INDIA.) 


In their attempt to bluff the Kemalists, our Govern- 
ment are gratified, they tell us, to find that the British 
Empire is behind them. A curious Empire; in which 
Canada and South Africa prevaricate, Australia and 
New Zealand offer help without enthusiasm, Newfound- 
land makes the mysterious statement that she is in 
sympathy with ‘‘ His Majesty’s Government and the 
Allies,’ Egypt and Ireland say nothing, and India— 
India speaks. Crowds cheer the Turkish victories, and 
hold angry meetings at Calcutta and elsewhere, and 
every newspaper, whether Moslem or non-Moslem, 
denounces England. . The Moslems are, of course, 
the chief protesters, and it is of their feelings that 
a superficial examination will here be attempted. 
But they are supported in this particular grievance 
by the other sections of the community, for, with 
the exception of the firm of Ralli Bros., and a few pastry- 
cooks, there is no Levantine money in India, and con- 
sequently small inducement for anyone to be anything 
but pro-Turk. When a neighbor has interests that do 
not collide with our own, we are apt to express our 
sympathy, if only as an apology for our opposition else- 
where, and this is what both Anglo-Indians and Hindus 
have done and are doing as regards the Turkish question. 
Lord Reading on the one hand, Mr. Gandhi on the other, 
supported Moslem sentiment here, and there is no 
occasion to accuse either eminent man of duplicity. The 
support is natural, and the Indian Empire now stands 
behind Islam in a sense in which the British Empire does 
not stand behind Downing Street. 

Why have the Indian Mohammedans acquired this 
strong feeling for Turkey? Is it artificial? Im a sense 
it is. It did not exist under the Moguls, where a vague 
respect for the Sultan as guardian of the Holy Places 
of Arabia was all that was accorded. It mainly dates 
from the present century and from the propaganda of 
the Ali brothers among the students of Aligarh. Aligarh 
was founded by a great Mohammedan of a past 
generation and a vanished outlook, Sir Syed Ahmed 
Khan, who hoped to combine there the moral regenera- 
tion of his people with political enthusiasm for the 
British Raj. Until about twelve years ago the College 
could be described as pro-British, and the authorities 
smiled upon it. Then a change took place, and under 
the influence of Mohammed and Shaukat Ali, Aligarh 
took to Nationalism and to Pan-Islamism (two diverse 
yet not incompatible aims), and its students, the ablest 
young men of this generation, have spread these ideas 





throughout India. Thus much must be admitted ; except 
for the conscious efforts of clever men, the sentiment 
about the Khilafat would not have crystallized into its 
present form. 

But we must remember that it is only when we 
disapprove of an idea and wish to discredit its effects 
that we ascribe it to propaganda ; when we approve of it, 
we say it is the result of education. Even if the pro- 
Turkish movement was “‘ artificial ’’ in its origins it is 
“natural’’ now, that is to say, it is part of the 
Mohammedan’s mental outfit. He (also she, for the 
Purdah is equally vehement) instinctively connects the 
future of Constantinople with that of his own religion. 
History may not support him, and may throw doubts 
upon the procedure of Sultan Selim who returned from 
Egypt in 1518 with the standard and cloak of the 
Prophet, and claimed to have inherited the spiritual 
power of the Abbassides. And he may not be clear as to 
what that spiritual power is, or what connection it has 
with the tangled trinity of Constantinople, the Straits, 
and Thrace. But his emotion—that exists, and all his 
neighbors in India respect it, and would not affront it 
without good reason. Moreover—the Khilafat 
apart—Turkey has a special appeal to him as the one 
power surviving from a great past, the appeal of pathos, 
so overwhelming to an Oriental, as a glance at his 
literature will show. Islam is more than a religion, and 
both its opponents and its supporters have wronged it by 
their hard legalistic insistence on the Faith. It is an 
attitude towards life which has produced durable and 
exquisite civilizations, an attitude threatened by 
Europe’s remorseless crusade to-day. 

No doubt Europe is not really Christian, either in 
theory or fact, and few of her own children retain any 
illusion on this point. But to the Mohammedan, 
continually vexed by her aggressions, she does seem 
Christian, and for him the Crusades did not end with 
St. Louis, but are still in progress. He need not go back 
to the Middle Ages; he can observe what he has lost in 
North Africa and in Central Asia during the last twenty 
years. France, Spain, Italy, Germany, Russia have 
carried on their old warfare. The Christian Power 
ruling India is, however (the Indian is assured), quite 
different in its spirit. It even describes itself as a 
Mohammedan Power. If it occasionally attacks Islam 
it does not do so (he is told) of malice prepense, but 
from a variety of regrettable circumstances, unfortunate 
coincidences which it would avoid if it could. If it 
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partitioned Persia, it was to please Russia, not to harm 
Persia. If it continues in Egypt, despite the assurances 
of its responsible statesmen that it is going, it is because 
the Egyptians are not yet clever enough or strong enough 
to be deserted. The Indian Moslem accepted these 
explanations, though impatiently. And when the Great 
War broke out, and Turkey took the German side, 
he still listened to our assurances, he ignored the Jehad 
that was proclaimed at Constantinople, and died 
by the thousand in France. Placé yourself in his posi- 
tion. Peace comes. The Holy Places of Mecca and 
Medina are entrusted to a man whose ancestors have 
swindled his ancestors for generations when they made 
pilgrimage, Egypt becomes a protectorate, Palestine 
Brito-Jewish, Mesopotamia Brito-Sherifian, Syria 
French, Greece must have Thrace and a kingdom in 
Asia Minor, Italy must have something too, Constantin- 
ople must be occupied. It is hard; but (he is told) it is 
war; Turkey has lost, and Great Britain must com- 
pensate herself and her allies ; there is no idea of hostility 
to Islam, it is merely another unfortunate coincidence. 

And now the savior arises, Mustapha Kemal, in 
the restricted area that is left to the Ottomans. He 
attacks not Great Britain, but the ally whom Great 
Britain has had least reason to love—King Constantine 
of Greece. He drives the Greeks out of Smyrna, 
and then turns northward. France and Italy, the 
other Christian Powers, do not hinder him. It 
is Great Britain, the protector of Islam, who appears as a 
solitary crusader, whose troops remain in Chanak, whose 
fleet holds the Straits, and whose Ministers assert that 
the British Empire stands behind them. 

That is how the present crisis will present itself to 
an Indian Mohammedan. What are we to say to him? 
What explanation shall we rig up next? If it is another 
coincidence, with what does it coincide? Certainly not 
with the interests of Great Britain. If it is not 
Christian fanaticism, then what is it? Our Govern- 
ment can make no reply. We may argue that 
the Khilafat agitation was factitious in its origin 
and is historically incorrect ; but it is not factitious now, 
it is intertwined deep with his faith. He believes that 
under God’s will the guardianship of Holy Places has 
passed to the Turks, and that Constantinople itself has 
become half-holy. Sentiment, no doubt, but it is part of 
his spiritual life; it is not like the ‘‘ sacred peninsula ”’ 
of Gallipoli which the elderly ghouls of Whitehall 
suddenly dragged into their manifestoes. Heroes’ 
graves. ...! Always filled by somebody else. .. . 

Indian sentiment about Turkey is not like this; it 
is decent, it is human, and even if it cannot be furthered 
it should not be wantonly insulted—which is what we 
have done. An evil day’s work, and the evil this 
Government has done will live after them. The Turk 
may forget; he is cynical, and used to knock-abouts ; 
moreover, he is on the way to get all he wants. But his 
sensitive co-religionists in India were looking for a sign, 
and they will conclude that it has been given them. 

F. 





A London Bixrp, 


Lonpon, Tuurspay. 
Our own sky has been so overcast as to throw the 
light from Geneva into almost dazzling relief. I have had 
more than one account of the sittings and of the part 
which Lord Robert Cecil has played in the formulating of 
programmes and in the presentation of them by oratory, 
by persuasion, by close and lucid exposition. All agree 





that the League has broken new ground, and that its 
power in the drama and the practical life of European 
politics has been much enhanced. In the main, this 
advance is set down to Lord Robert. Not all that he has 
said is of the same high quality; but he has been 
emphatically the Man of the Conference. In the House 
of Commons, lacking a party and a full measure of 
sympathy with his surroundings, he influences but does 
not dominate the scene. But the moral atmosphere of 
the League is his own. Heis largely its creator. Certainly 
he is its greatest advocate. And though he has had 
the extraordinary disadvantage of fighting the mean and 
belittling tactics of his own Government (imagine 
Colonel Ward as a British delegate and Lord Robert as 
a South African one!) he has restored our almost lost 
reputation for disinterested thinking and conduct in 
European affairs. From Geneva, therefore, the humani- 
tarian spirit, almost. exorcised elsewhere, raises its head 
and begins its sober reign again. 


Tue afflicting contrast is with our home politics. 
I see no great help in the Georgian apology. Its tone is 
indeed the measure of the humiliating change which has 
come over Mr. George’s position, But its abuse 
of the Turks, with whom, after all, we have to come to 
a settlement, is fatuous; and its policy is just as danger- 
ous, and as ill thought out, as was that of the Manifesto. 
What is this shibboleth of the opening of the Straits— 
this warlike word, which threatens the lives and peace of 
millions? Is it anything less than a claim for the com- 
pulsory passage of ships of war, preferably British, to the 
Black Sea? As modern politics stand, there can be only 
two motives behindsuchademand. The first is the fear of 
a war with Soviet Russia. The second is an anxiety about 
oil. But the trouble about oil is the trouble about peace, 
which Mr. George’s policy has only aggravated. The only 
true British interest is to open the Straits to vessels of 
commerce and to close them to ships of war, and to take 
steps to secure that simple and straightforward purpose 
by the best guarantees available. One plan is to put the 
Straits in custody of the League of Nations, with an 
adequate gendarmerie. The other is for Turkey to 
consent to a policy of freedom, assured by disarmament. 
This is precisely what Kemal, in the most important inter- 
view with the correspondent of the Chicago ‘‘ Tribune,’’ 
which appeared in Wednesday’s ‘‘ Manchester 
Guardian,”’ is willing to concede. The Turks, he says, 
are ready to engage themselves not to touch the freedom 
of the Straits ‘“‘ under any conditions,’”’ not to fortify 
them, and not to keep in the Straits any ‘‘ equipment ”’ 
(which means, I imagine, torpedoes and submarines) that 
could be used to close them. What more can one ask or 
want? 


Bur here comes both the humiliation of our posi- 
tion and its peril. ‘‘ One can never,’’ says Kemal, 
‘‘ fully believe or have confidence in the words of 
Lloyd George.’’ That is no new discovery. It has been 
made by thousands of Englishmen during the last five 
years; it is the source of half our diplomatic troubles 
under the peace, and most undeniably of the catastrophe 
of last week. The fact that when the Prime Minister says 
or does anything it is necessary to discount its apparent 
meaning, and speculate on the character of the quick 
change that is going to wipe it all out, is a dis- 
armament of the thought and aim of the country. This 
is the trivial record of Lloyd Georgism all the world 
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over. You cannot trust the Prime Minister’s intelligence 
or his knowledge, or his moral steadfastness. And that 
is why there has got to be a new Prime Minister. 


Can he survive the situation? All Prime Ministers 
have their hours of unpopularity. It was the lot of 
Disraeli, Gladstone, the admired and very “‘ national ”’ 
Palmerston, to be submerged or fiercely hated over long 
stretches of their lives. But has the country ever had such 
reason to distrust its political leadership, and been 
so eager to repudiate it? Mr. Lloyd George has not 
only led the Empire into an unfathomable mess ; he offers 
it a wide prospect of grave injury in the future, directly 
traceable to his practice of substituting himself for the 
Foreign Office. There is not a Conservative policy, or a 
Liberal policy, or a Labor policy in the Near East. 
There is a Lloyd George policy. In a sense, therefore, it 
is hardly the Government as a whole that is to blame. 
Mr. George is the almost self-acknowledged, as he 
is the self-appointed, Foreign Minister. In such 
circumstances it is his duty to resign, for even 
supposing his policy to have been judicious, his 
present association with it does it and his country injury. 
And this effect is evident. Kemal does not trust him. 
The French do their best to counterwork him. The 
Italians have lost confidence. The accumulated weight of 
this disbelief falls on England and makes a bad settlement 
of the problems of the Straits and the Asiatic boundaries 
inevitable. In such a pass a patriotic man does not 
hesitate. He may think himself aggrieved or maltreated. 
But he goes. 


In effect, have we not reached an end of the Georgian 
form of Coalition? During last week’s interview, 
Mr. Chamberlain impressed some members of the Labor 
deputation with his marked detachment from the Prime 
Minister. Lord Curzon’s success in Paris means not only 
that the old diplomacy is »n its feet again, and that a 
score of slights have been avenged, but that the 
country, approving the Curzon line and disapproving 
the Georgian one, has a right to see its peaceful mind 
reflected in its policy. Quite apart from the question of 
whether Mr. Lloyd George’s policy is right or wrong, this 
is a reason why Mr. George ought to give way 
to a more representative man. I believe the Cabinet 
would welcome his resignation. Its stronger wing is the 
Conservative, and it is now only a question of weeks or 
months as to when the Conservative revolt against the 
Prime Minister will be consummated. A second Cabinet 
crisis may hasten it, or it may linger on till the great 
flare-up of the Conference in November. But I imagine 
that already the Prime Minister is the prisoner of the 
majority. There is no dignity in such a surrender, and 
there can be no real power. 





Lorp Spencer’s death seems to be that of a young 
man, for there was a sense, a pleasant one, in which he 


never grew up. I remember him best in the Lobby of. 


the House of Commons, in the ‘nineties and onwards, 
when he was one of the most zealous Whips I ever knew. 
But his real contribution to Liberalism was a ceremonial, 
almost a priestly one. The exquisite rhythm of his 
indescribable attire reflected glory on an ill-dressed 
party and struck awe and obedience into the hearts of its 
Left wing. It was actually a form of discipline, for even 
the Radicals feared to challenge this perfectly clothed 
aristocrat. He was clever and witty, and in a way 
cultured. But he seemed separated by quite an age 
from bis half-brother and predecessor, the Red Earl, 





whose noble figure and fine character seemed for a brief 
hour to point to a Spencer Premiership. “ Bobby ’’ had 
no such thought or qualification. He was too fastidious, 
too sensitive, and too much a figure of the Court to make 
a good Lord Chamberlain, at a time when the old 
trouble of the Stage Censorship was at its prickliest. 
I don’t know whether his choice of Mr. Brookfield for 
Censor was a joke. He was capable of that kind of 
irony. But his interdict on ‘‘ The Mikado ”’ was of the 
age of Divine Right, or of divine absurdity, rather than 
of these irreverent days. 


I never heard Santley when his voice was at its 
best ; but it long retained a mellow beauty, and even in 
age the glories of its prime were veiled rather than 
hidden, as were the speaking voices of Gladstone and 
Ellen Terry. I heard him occasionally sing a Mass at 
St. Joseph’s, Highgate, dignifying the music at 
once with his noble style, at once impressive and un- 
theatrical, and his deep religious feeling. In this 
sincerity, no less than in his technical mastery, lay 
his great attraction as an artist. I suppose his range 
was a little narrow, and the music he most frequently 
sang was of a more commonplace type than a classical 
singer of the later type of Gervase Elwes affected. But 
the spirit of great music was always there. 


I nave received the following account of the Wander- 
vogel movement in Germany, to which a reference was 
recently made in Tue Nation & THE ATHENZUM :— 


‘Seen from without, the German Wandervogel 
movement consists of groups of boys and girls who tramp 
across country together. Common to all of them is the 
will to shape their lives in their own way, according to 
their needs, bearing the responsibility for themselves and 
refusing to take over the outward forms in which a pre- 
ceding generation lived without criticism. In course of 
time a certain type of young people has developed, who 
are called Wandervogel by those outside the true 
Wandervogel movement, although they often belong tv 
some entirely different group, such as the ‘ Young 
Workers’ (Arbeiterjugend). Therefore, when the 
views of the Wandervogel on pacifism are being dis- 
cussed, only the bourgeois section of the Youth Move- 
ment, that is the Wandervégel as an organization and 
the Free German Youth (Freideutsche Jugend), should 
be considered, as being more or less a continuation of 
the Wandervogel movement in the schools. There is no 
unity of opinion concerning pacifism among the Wander- 
vogel ; three sections can be roughly distinguished—the 
Volkische (stressing love to their own country), the 
so-called Menschheitliche (stressing love of humanity in 
general), and those who combine the views of the 
Voélkische with more universal ideas. The position of 
the first two groups is simple and clear. The Vélkische 
Wandervogel are not pacifists ; the Menschheitliche are 
so in the fullest sense, and it is an article of their faith 
that they would rather be shot than use arms against 
a fellow-man. The position of the third group is difficult 
to describe, including as it does the greater part of the 
Wandervogel movement. This group realizes what 
a terrible and brutal thing war is, and also desires to 
avoid it, moved by the same hatred of war-mongers and 
all enemies of peace. But, at the same time, the Wander- 
vogel are too integral a part of their nation to disregard 
the distress which the foreign occupation and the Treaty 
of Versailles have brought upon it. This group must 
therefore be called pacifist under certain aiaen. 
They attempt to avoid war, but will not let their own 
people go under in loyalty to the pacifist idea. They 
are certainly just as much opposed as the pacifists are 
to pee tendencies shown by their own nation 
to others.”’ 


Our Frankfort Fund has been closed, but I have 
to acknowledge, with many thanks, a gift for it from 
Mr. H. E. O’Neill of £5, which I have forwarded to 
Dr. Simon. 

A WAYFARER. 
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Wife and Wetters, 


THE CHARACTER OF CHINA. 


Cuna has long exercised a fascination for critical and 
speculative minds in the West. Thrown in recent years 
into the seething cauldron of international politics, she 
presents a peculiar spectacle in the history of our times. 
When in the last years of thé nineteenth century 
the great Powers first fastened their talons in her 
huge and almost unresisting body, it seemed as if the 
process of dissolution and absorption would be a rapid 
one. Then, however, for reasons which were not quite 
intelligible, a halt was called. America, it will be 
remembered, called the halt, and got the reluctant assent 
of the predatory ones to the principle of the Open Door. 
Historians may, perhaps, explain that American 
imperialism was as yet unripe for any large enterprise, 
and, hesitant about her future policy, thought best to 
play for a general non-intervention. But it would pro- 
hably be true to say that the very size ani defencelessne:s 
of China were baffling factors in the scramble of the 
Powers. For such conservatism as China shows, so 
deeply-rooted in the remote past, has a defensive power 
of its own. How to deal with a people so homogeneous 
and so deeply set in their indifference to the two great 
forces of Western civilization, organ:zed militarism and 
industrialism? A people comprising a quarter of the 
population of the globe, who have carried on unbroken a 
tradition of intellectual and moral culture, with many 
of the finer material arts, for countless centuries before 
the Western nations emerged from barbarism—a people 
who, in sober earnest, “ don’t want to fight,’’ and, still 
more extraordinary, do not hanker after great mechanical 
industry—it is no wonder that the nouveaux riches should 
feel bewildered and uncertain before such a spectacle. 
Will the hesitation last, will the inherent strength of 
this conservatism stand against the appetites that 
surround it? 

Such is the deep and all-important issue which 
Mr. Bertrand Russell, with much wealth of knowledge, 
got not from books alone but from close sympathetic 
contacts, raises in his new book.* Western philosophers 
from the time of Voltaire to our own, have been prone to 
turn the light of Chinese culture upon their countrymen 
by various literary devices. But there is something 
self-centred in this attitude, repellent alike to social 
science and to a sympathetic appreciation of what 
Matthew Arnold styled ‘‘ the great mundane move- 
ment.’’ Mr. Russell is primarily concerned with the fate 
of China itself, now for the first time fully exposed to 
the military, industrial, and cultural invasions of the 
West and of its Westernized Asiatic neighbor. A large 
part of his study is devoted to the recent history of the 
closing in of the predatory Powers, seeking to detach 
large fragments of their prey for separate political and 
economic consumption. He shows how the war played 
into the hands of Japan, the nearest and most persistent 
of the aggressors, and how the peace was ruthlessly 
exploited by this Power to operate the “ special 
interests ’’ in China which America, hitherto the most 
liberal in her treatment, had conceded to Japan under 
war-pressure. A new alignment of the Powers was 
disclosed by the Washington Conference, in which the 
champions of nationalistic capitalism, Japan and France, 
drew together in instinctive opposition to the inter- 
national capitalism of the great American and British 
financiers, who look less to politics and armaments and 





*“The Problem of China.” (Allen & Unwin, 1. 6d,) 





more to commerce and concessions. American hostility to 
Russia, differently motived, helps towards co-operation 
between France and Japan, and the break-up of the 
British-Japanese Alliance is visibly cementing this new 
friendship. 

Japan, of course is assiduous in her pressure, 
and has better opportunities of ‘‘ making good ’’ in the 
imperialistic sense than any of the Western Powers. 
Mr. Russell, therefore, devotes considerable space to 
a discussion of Japanese national character and culture. 
Regarding Japan as definitely Westernized, in the sense 
of having taken in the most dangerous of the ideas, 
valuations, and practices of European civilization, with- 
out putting off the older cultures originally drawn from 
its pacific neighbor, he considers that a Japanese domina- 
tion of China would be worst of all, for China and for 
the world. For such domination would be real, all- 
penetrating, and perpetual, while the interventions of 
the Western Powers, more superficial in character and 
more shifty in method, might more easily be borne or 
threwn off. Although his interpretation of the issues is by 
no means exclusively economic, he stresses the directing 
hand which big finance employs in the political handling 
of this greatest of all ‘‘ fields of development.’’ One 
of his boldest speculations into the future runs as 
follows :— 

“The concentration of the world’s capital in a few 
nations, which, by means of it, are able to drain all other 
nations of their wealth, is obviously not a system b 
which permanent peace can be secured, except thewegh 
the complete subjection of the poorer nations. I cannot 
see, therefore, any establishment of a stable world 
system as a result of the syndicate formed at Washington. 
On the contrary, we may expect that, when Asia has 
thoroughly assimilated our economic system, the Marxian 
class-war will break out in the form of a war between 
Asia and the West, with America as the protagonist of 
capitalism, and Russia as the champion of Asia and 
Socialism.” 

Perhaps there is in this forecast a little more 
logic than history warrants. However this may be, 
Mr. Russell amply makes out his claim for the safe- 
guarding of the essential character of China, if this 
be possible, as an urgent need of humanity. For 
China, as he sees it, has more to give to than to get 
from the outside world, if only the nations are prepared 
to take it. They come to China seeking territory, railway 
concessions, investments, forced loans, cheap labor and 
abundant cannon-food, neglecting the real treasures of 
personal and national character and culture she has in 
such abundance for example and communication. For 
China, though at present poor in this world’s goods, has 
higher possessions. She has ease and dignity of bearing, 
a general disposition to be reasonable, a wide respect for 
knowledge and the cultivation of the soul, a natural gaiety 
and kindliness which make Chinamen liked wherever 
they are personally known. Why, then, do we regard 
them as a backward nation? Because we take as tests 
of civilization and progress the physical sciences and their 
application to industry, the arts of war and of the 
efficiently organized State. Now in these matters 
China is admittedly backward. But she is willing 
and eager to learn. Young China is receptive and pro- 
gressive. ‘‘ The enthusiasm for learning,’’ writes 
Mr. Russell, ‘‘ reminds me constantly of the renaissance 
spirit in fifteenth-century Italy.’’ Can China get from 
the West what the West has to give, without losing her 
own soul in the process? That depends upon whether she 
is free to determine for herself what to take and what 
to leave and the pace of the assimilation. If industrialism 
and even militarism (its ugly sister) are forced upon it by 
Japan or America, the two chief quarters of danger, 
there is little hope of the survival of the settled virtues 
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of her national culture. China may become the most 
formidable and aggressive of competitors for world 
commerce and even for world power, and whether she 
then acts on her own, or as the ally of outside “ civiliz- 
ing ’’ Powers, she may, losing her own better standards 
of life, worsen the prospect of humanity. The worst fate 
that could befall her would be a process of Americaniza- 
tion, designed to give her industrial efficiency and 
“pep’’ and to stir her patriotism on to a career of 
imperialism. If, however, the outside Powers leave her 
free for self-determination, her moderation and good 
sense may not merely save her but enable her 
“to develop a new civilization better than any that 
the world has yet known. This is the aim which Young 
China should set before itself: the preservation of the 
urbanity, the candor and the pacific temper, which are 
characteristic of the Chinese nation, together with a 


knowledge of Western science and an application of it to 
the practical problems of China.” 





Present-Bap Problems 


WOMEN AND THE PENAL LAW. 


Pvstic opinion has now so strongly pronounced against 
capital punishment for women that there can be no 
danger of seeing it revived. This is the more remarkable 
because we have lately supped upon horrors, having lived 
through one of the worst periods of the world’s history, 
and it would not have been surprising had our nerves 
become hardened to human suffering in every shape. 

Those who only hear of executions incidentally as 
they hear of surgical operations scarcely realize what 
such events involve, not merely to the criminals, but to 
the people whose duty it is to be present, and, what is 
worse, to take charge of the condemned persons during 
three weeks before their death. Governors, sheriffs, 
doctors, and chaplains alike confess that they loathe 
and detest the ordeal. Yet these men could no doubt 
see soldiers die on a battlefield with great composure. 

The last case of a woman being hanged was in 1907, 
fifteen years ago. The matron and wardresses of that 
day must have suffered more than they could bear to 
remember. A few weeks ago, when a girl of twenty-two 
remained in Holloway under death sentence, the distress 
of those who had charge of her rose to fever height. It 
was impossible to see a creature so young, so ignorant, 
and so untrained, waiting hour by hour, with the 
prospect of a disgraceful death in front of her, without 
being roused to passionate pity. 

Meanwhile, this intense aversion to capital punish- 
ment is causing certain results, which make it important 
that the whole public, including the Prosecutor who 
frames the indictments, and the coroner and jury who 
preside at inquests, should know absolutely and for 
certain that a charge of murder does not, in the case of 
women, involve death by hanging. 

In the course of many years’ visiting in a prison, 
I have met with various cases where women have deliber- 
ately set themselves to dispose of unwanted children, not 
by open and violent measures, but by the safer means 
of slow torture. It must be understood that I do not 
refer to cases of infanticide, which belong to another class. 
The verdict has been either ‘‘ gross neglect,’’ or a little 
stronger, ‘‘ cruelty to a child.’’ Yet it was obvious to 
the most inexperienced that the deaths of the children 
were brought about by intentional purpose, and formed 
part of a fixed plan. Long ago, when people were hanged 
for petty thefts, the jury rescued them and saved their 
own consciences by returning a false verdict. Is there 
not a tendency in the same direction now? 

In one of the cases I have mentioned, the woman, 
assisted by the man with whom she was living, tried to 





compass the death of her illegitimate daughter, a child 
between two and three. The N.S.P.C.C. discovered 
what was going on, and rescued the child, not one day 
too soon. She was in a shocking state, having lain in 
a box with no covering but matting. A neighbor’s child, 
who accidentally caught sight of her, thought she was 
a doll, on account of her pigmy size, until her mother 
began to slap and shake her. This woman received 
eighteen months’ imprisonment, and was very indignant 
because another woman in Holloway at the same time, 
who actually succeeded in doing away with her little step- 
son, only had a sentence of a year. 

‘‘ Her child is dead,’’ she kept repeating, ‘‘ and 
mine is alive; why should I have a longer time to serve 
than she?’’ 

These two women should have been charged with 
murder and attempted murder. It is bad for. the com- 
munity, as well as for the people themselves, when crimes 
are not called by their right names. 

In Holloway the moral standard is not high, but 
cruelty to children is never viewed with favor. The 
first question asked of a prisoner is usually: ‘‘ What are 
you in for, dear?’’ If she ventured to reply ‘‘ For ill- 
usage of a child,’’ she would receive dubious looks. In 
point of fact, she answers: “ Oh, the neighbors got up 
a tale,’’ or ‘‘ It was the fault of that Society; once in 
their clutches, never out.’’ Sometimes, however, the 
unvarnished truth escapes. Not very long ago, a woman 
was brought to see me who was responsible for the death 
by prolonged torments of a feeble-minded girl, the 
daughter of the man she lived with. He, no doubt, was 
the active aggressor, but the woman had been accessory, 
having taken no steps to send for a doctor or to call in 
the police. The N.S.P.C.C., usually the champion of 
these unfortunates, did not discover what was going on 
until too late. The girl died. Details I will not give. 
‘* What man can do, man has not nerve to hear.’’ The 
woman had a year or eighteen months’, I forget which, 
In the sewing-room she told her story, casting all the 
blame on the father. Possibly she deceived the jury 
who sat on her case. She did not deceive the Holloway 
prisoners. Their verdict was nothing short of murder— 
under atrocious circumstances. The culprit was 
ostracized. No one spoke to her. Some complained of 
having to sit at the same work-table. One of them told 
me how hard she felt it to be brought in contact even 
distantly with such a being. Her own fault was dis- 
honesty under great financial straits, but a kind step- 
mother and good wife she claimed to have been, and the 
injustice of forced association with a criminal of this 
class outraged her sense of decency. Respect for law is 
weakened by such palpable unfairness. 

Vindictive punishments have passed out of date. 
We aim now at reformation, not at revenge. But it is 
obvious that penalties ought also to be deterrent, and 
this they cannot be unless they are certain of being 
carried out and sufficiently severe to be alarming. 

Let us regard the matter from the point of view of 
the victims: the children who are given helpless into 
our hands to save or destroy. ‘‘ We ought to be kind 
to the poor little things,’’ a woman in Holloway said to 
me. ‘‘ They don’t ask to come.”’ 

She summed up the whole case—‘‘ They don’t ask 
to come.”’ Flung without ‘‘ with their leave or by their 
leave ’’ into a world where too often their presence is 
not desired, it is hard if the laws of their country fail 
to protect them from ill-usage. Certain sorts of crime 
have been stamped out by strong measures. Vitriol- 
throwing (especially at husbands) is a practice men 
entirely disapprove of. Three years’ penal servitude is 
the least punishment it receives. Before the war, when 
women’s nerves were unduly excited, some of us were 
afraid there might be a revival of this form of iniquity, 
but the magistrates acted with promptitude, and it seems 
to have subsided. Why not try equally drastic measures 
to prevent cruelty to children? Why should a woman 
who throws vitriol in a mad fit of jealousy be sent into 
penal servitude for three years, when one who keeps a 
baby-farm escapes with a few months’? It ought to be 
made so dangerous to keep a baby-farm that no one 
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would risk doing it. The law has placed obstacles in the 
way, but the practice still exists. 

If the hindrance to truthful indictments lies in the 
mistaken idea that the women will be hanged if found 
guilty, it should be immediately corrected. As long as 
it obscures the public mind, atrocious crimes will be 
called by imaginary names and the innocent will be left 
to suffer. 

O. M. B. 





Communications. 


THE LIBRARY CONFERENCE. 


To the Editor of THE NATION & THE ATHENZUM. 

Srr,—The city of Cardiff, whose great array of public 
buildings amid the verdure of Cathays Park witness the lead 
she has taken in the organization of civic life, was the 
appropriate scene of this year’s conference of the Library 
Association, which happened to coincide with the diamond 
jubilee of her own public library. About three hundred and 
fifty members and delegates of library authorities attended 
the meeting. 

The larger number of the papers read were by non- 
members of the library profession, with the result that, 
although little fresh ground was traversed, some new 
perspectives were opened. Mr. John Ballinger, formerly 
chief librarian at Cardiff, and now head of the National 
Library of Wales, devoted his presidential address to the 
relationship of libraries to education and national life. 
There is now a call for the extension of the library system 
to every part of the country, and for a greatly improved 
service. The rate limitation had been swept away, since it 
was the height of folly to spend large sums on education 
and then limit any community in its expenditure on reading. 
But the wasteful lack of co-ordination and direction, or of 
any practical means of co-operation among the libraries, 
continues. Each library authority is a self-determined unit, 
cherishing its own autonomy; whereas all should combine 
in their proper task of providing one of the chief instruments 
of national education, and of that after-education which 
should consummate the work of our expensive schools and 
colleges. Only now, perhaps, has the time arrived for 
organizing our libraries on a national basis. To check waste- 
ful experiment and to secure combined effort on wise and 
comprehensive lines, Mr. Ballinger asked for the appoint- 
ment of a select committee by the Board of Education, to go 
thoroughly into the subject and draw up a report on which 
legislation could be prepared. 

Mr. Herbert Vaughan raised the old question of the 
librarian as an official guide and selector of the books people 
should read, a subject to which the discussions on various 
papers repeatedly came back. For example, Mr. St. John 
Ervine insisted on the librarian’s duty to provide readers 
with the best and nothing but the best; to which Mr. Jast, 
in a reasoned reply, opposed the view that there are many 
classes of readers in different stages of mental progress, and 
that there is a definite place in the library economy for 
mediocre books. In this particular debate there was a ten- 
dency to confound the issues. A library, for many kinds 
of readers, must needs contain large numbers of works on 
historical, scientific, and technical subjects which are not 
original, but explanatory, not thorough, but popular, and 
in that sense mediocre and second rate. But it is question- 
able whether among works the appeal of which is to the 
sesthetic sense the inferior or the middling should be tole- 
rated. The argument that bad literature will help the 
average reader to recognize the merit of good literature is as 
risky as the time-worn doctrine that those who have once 
acquired the reading habit will inevitably proceed, stage by 
stage, from the inferior to the best. 

Mr. Ervine made a joint appeal on behalf of authors, 
with Mr. Stanley Unwin, who spoke for the publishers, 
and a_ representative of the booksellers, for better 
relations between book-producers and the libraries. Rela- 
tions have for some time been strained ; but if a concordat 
could be arranged both sides would be helpful to each other, 





greatly to the public advantage. Librarians were able to 
voice the demands of the reader, and the publishers were 
ready to issue editions of books for which a certain definite 
sale was guaranteed. 

Mr. Laski told the congress that the public libraries 
were the destined coadjutors of all who were working for a 
complete system of adult education. Alderman Thompson 
gave an account of the process by which the school 
libraries of Cardiff had expanded from a small stock and 
an annual circulation of 40,695 in 1898-9, to a stock of 32,000 
volumes and a circulation of 370,000 last year. Two admir- 
able papers followed on library work in the elementary 
school, by Mr. Herbert Crabtree, and in the secondary school, 
by Mr. Frederick Mathias. The latter drew a vivid picture 
of the incredible ignorance of the average child regarding 
events that one thought were in every mouth, and writers 
whom one looked on as household names. A school-child 
might be well up in some remote period of English history, 
but the chances were he or she had never heard of Mr. H. G. 
Wells or Mr. Bernard Shaw. Books and libraries, if the 
child could be brought to love and enjoy them, were the 
civilizing influences that promised the most certain hope 
for the future. 

Libraries and the teaching of English, public libraries 
and welfare work, works’ lending libraries, miners’ libraries, 
and music libraries, were among the other topics handled 
by specialists. Dr. Walford Davies pleaded for music 
libraries, and proposed the inclusion in any well-equipped 
library of a sound-proof room, where a reader studying 
music could hear passages and musical phrases on a first-class 
gramophone. Gramophone records should be on loan from 
public libraries, under the same conditions as regards the 
standard of selection as had been approved for literature. 

For some years the annual conference has been dedicated 
to subjects of technical efficiency and to such utilitarian 
schemes as commercial and industrial libraries. This year, 
although there was not a single paper indicating that librarians 
were readers as well as dispensers of books, the main impres- 
sion left by the conference was that the profession is recog- 
nizing more and more the supreme call of the humanities. 
The rightful demands of the student and the worker must 
be satisfied ; but the reader for intellectual and spiritual 
recreation must still be placed first—Yours, &c., 


E. A. Baker. 





Letters to the Editor. 


STATESMEN AND THE MIND OF EUROPE. 

Srr,—A letter in your issue of August 12th contains a 
tribute to the powers of “small and comparatively obscure 
bodies to affect both public opinion and the course of events. 
Bodies like the Friends’ Relief Committee, the Save the 
Children Committee, and the League of Nations (which is 
still scorned by so many for its smallness and incomplete- 
ness), have done more to influence the minds of men, and, 
therefore, to guide events, than any Prime Ministers or 
Field-Marshals. . . .” Some time ago, in another weekly, 
I came across an article revealing a similar conception of, 
but a different attitude toward, the League of Nations: this 
article spoke scornfully of the “organization housed at 
Geneva,”’ which it declared was a sort of international dust- 
bin for the moth-eaten rabbit skins, rotten cabbage stalks, 
&c., of foreign affairs. This institution was not worth its 
keep from the British point of view, for although Great 
Britain paid her contributions regularly, it had not solved 
any important British problems, such as, e.g., the problem 
of India, Egypt, or Ireland. 

Now, although the League has been in existence some 
two and a-half years, it is a disheartening fact that most of 
the small minority who have ever heard of the League have 
the erroneous ideas implied by the two statements I have 
taken as an example. There seems to be some insuperable 
difficulty about conceiving the fact that the League of Nations 
is an association of States (at present numbering fifty-one) 
that have agreed to co-operate in certain matters, to submit 


' their disputes for peaceful settlement, and to apply collective 
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deterrents against any State refusing to accept the latter 
obligation vis-a-vis a member of the League. In order to 
carry out these purposes the States Members of the League 
have pledged themselves through their Governments, by 
signing the Covenant or Uonstitution of the League, and 
through decisions taken at subsequent conferences, to main- 
tain certain machinery—namely, the International Court, 
the Secretariat-General, the technical organizations, the 
advisory and administrative commissions, &c.—and to meet 
yearly in the League Assembly, every two months in the 
League Council, and from time to time in special conferences, 
such as, e.g., the Paris Passport Conference, the Barcelona 
Transit Conference, the Brussels Financial Conference, the 
Warsaw Health Conference, &c. 

The League can only deal with such matters of inter- 
national concern as are brought to the notice of the Council, 
Assembly, or International Court by a Government Member 
of the League. Thus the statement that the League has 
more influence than Prime Ministers, and the complaint that 
the League does not do various jobs for Prime Ministers are 
equally irrelevant, for anything the League has ever done 
has been brought before it by some Prime Minister or those 
responsible to him, and the League, indeed, is itself nothing 
more nor less than a series of conferences of Prime Ministers 
(i.e, of Government representatives) linked up by the 
standing organizations—such as the Secretariat-General— 
like beads strung on a thread. The League is an attempt at 
permanent organized inter-State co-operation, and was 
founded by men who believed that inter-State anarchy was 
no longer possible in a world where economic and cultural 
ties are rapidly binding the whole civilized world together. 

It is sufficient to point out two grave practical disad- 
vantages of the misunderstanding referred to: They are, 
firstly, the feeling of lack of responsibility. It is obvious 
that if the League system or method of conducting inter- 
national affairs is to become a success it must be adopted 
by every State and unceasingly practised by the Govern- 
ments of all States. This means, however, that each Govern- 
ment must take its obligations under the Covenant seriously, 
scrupulously carry out all decisions made at League con- 
ferences, &c. How far we are from any of these desiderata 
it is not necessary to emphasize, but what does seem 
necessary to emphasize is that it is “up to” the public 
opinion of every country to acquire informed and convinced 
views on this subject, and so to see to it that the Govern- 
ments carry out their League duties in the letter and the 
spirit. 

The second grave disadvantage of the prevalent ignor- 
ance about the nature of the League is this: People think 
the League is a committee sitting in Geneva, and have a 
hazy idea that this committee is appointed by Governments, 
whereupon they become possessed by the bright idea that 
it would be so much jollier to have a committee elected by 
“the peoples.” Hence a lot of the vague talk about “a 
league of peoples’’ instead of “a league of Governments.” 
The truth is that if you are to have international co-opera- 
tion at all you must have a league of Governments. A league 
of peoples in the sense of having elected instead of Govern- 
ment representatives in the Assembly and Council would not 
be a league at all, but a second edition of the Inter-Parlia- 
mentary Union, and in time a further addition to the long 
list of cranks’ delights with which the road to war is paved. 
It is true that one element, and a most important one, in 
international co-operation must be direct contact between 
men and women from the different nations. Therefore, all 
international conferences are good, and it is particularly good 
that in the League technical organizations and commissions, 
in the Labor Office conferences, &c., men and women of every 
walk of life meet, confer, and work together in matters where 
they can begin with the patent economic and cultural inter- 
dependence of all nations, and so help to dissipate the stupid 
dogmas of political sovereignty and diplomatic chicane. It 
is also good that an increasing number of Governments have 
got into the habit of composing their Assembly delegations 
with a view to making them representative of all political 
parties in their respective countries. But unless decisions 
taken at international conferences are 1n the last resort taken 
by Government representatives they will not be decisions at 
all, for no Government will act on them.—Yours, &c., 


A Member of THE LEaGueE SEcrerTARIAT. 





WAR - GUILT. 

Srr,—The writer of the article in THe NATION AND 
Tue ATHEN&uUM of September 9th, which aims at disproving 
the exclusive war-guilt of official and military Germany of 
the pre-war period, like most of his colleagues in this 
endeavor, makes his trump card the shifting of responsibility 
on to Tsarist Russia. Now, no one wants to defend the 
Russia of the old régime as a political entity, but it is 
another thing to lay this particular crime to its charge, 
and I submit the allegation is unsubstantiated by any evi- 
dence whatever. The article in question maintains that 
Russia, having completely mobilized her army, justified the 
Kaiser and his Government in declaring war. This theory 
can only possibly be based on a vague wording in the Franco- 
Russian Treaty which, although it may be ambiguous, is 
quite wantonly assumed to set up a completely new prin- 
ciple of international law. For from time immemorial, in 
fact ever since the rise of the modern nation-State, the theory 
has obtained, without question, that every independent 
nation is sovereign inside its own territorial boundaries. 
Hence the right of Russia, or any other State, to mobilize 
its army within these limits could not be gainsaid or made 
a casus belli on any hitherto received theory of international 
law. If Germany regarded herself as threatened by the 
action of Russia, the right of counter-mobiliz: tion was open 
to her, but there was no justification for a declaration of 
war. Quite apart, however, from this, it has been con- 
clusively proved by the State documents published in 
Kautzky’s “ Wie der Weltkrieg erstand ”—and this fact is 
further confirmed by the evidence of Graf Lerchenfeld in 
the action for defamation before the High Court at Leipzig 
in May last—that the German mobilization preceded the 
Russian. 

We are continually being told that, in face of this or 
that “revelation” (generally left more or less vague), it is 
no longer possible to maintain the exclusive war-guilt of 
the pre-war imperial Government. When one inquires more 
closely into the alleged “ revelation” it generally resolves 
itself into some diplomatic document showing that certain 
of the Powers threatened were discussing mutually defen- 
sive measures, in case of an attack by Germany. Cet animal 
est tris méchant, quand on l’attaque il se défend! 

It is a preposterous absurdity to suppose that those 
who are zealous to exonerate the Kaiser and his war-lords 
from the crime of 1914 are doing any service to the German 
people. They are simply playing into the hands of the 
monarchists, military reactionists, and enemies of the 
Republic. The German people, in all its better elements, 
now knows full well that it was deceived and betrayed in 
1914, and the popular indignation at the party of the war- 
makers has been sufficiently shown of late by the mass 
demonstrations throughout the whole Teich, which followed 
the assassination of Rathenau. 

It would be interesting to know whether the Kaiser’s 
apologists, say, the members of the “ Union of Democratic 
Control,”-or even the writer of the article in Tur NATION AND 
Tne ATHEN©®UM of September 9th, would be prepared to 
justify or condone the violation of the laws of war and the 
atrocities—the firing on hospitals and hospital ships, the 
bombardment of open towns, the use of poison gas, the mas- 
sacres of civilians in Belgium, the deportations, &c., &c.— 
which formed part of the war policy of the Prussian General 
Staff, based, as it was, on their military textbook of von 
Klausewitz and openly justified by generals like von der 
Goltz and others.—Yours, &c., 

E. Betrort Bax. 

[Mr. Bax mistakes, or rather, does not state, the argu- 
ment of the article in question on the Russian general 
mobilization. It is that that act, though vetoed by the 
Tsar, was pursued in face of the knowledge thet Germany 
would consider it as equivalent to a declaration of war. We 
should be glad to have a definite reference to the Leipzig 
evidence, to which Mr. Bax refers, of an earlier German 
mobilization. The Russian evidence would seem to preclude 
such a proposition. On the general question the only issue 
is one of exclusive guilt, which Mr. Bax hardly discusses. 
As to the proved Belgian atrocities, we adhere to our opinion 
of their wickedness.—Ep., Tor Nation anp THR ATHENEUM. ] 
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THE MARIONETTE-THEATRE IN ITALY. 

Srz,—Mr. Osbert Sitwell’s informant must have been a 
person of the same type as the concierge of the fashionable 
hotel at Palermo, who wished to prevent us, at any price, 
from visiting the theatre of the family Greco. Apparently 
he considered it a slur on the hotel that any of its visitors 
should be present at the performances which take place 
in a room in the slums of the city. The squalid surround- 
ings have, however, affected neither the pride nor the art 
of Mr. Festing Jones’s friends, which are as great and fresh 
as ever. Nor could we detect any signs of decadence of the 
art in other parts of the country, where nearly every village 
still proudly boasts of a marionette-theatre. 

As to the performances at the Teatro de Piccoli in Rome, 
they must surely please even the most severe critic. To 
Mr. Holroyd I may intimate that “The Sleeping Beauty” 
was set to music by Ottorino Respighi, a composer of inter- 
national fame, and that the family Greco has no connection 
with the management of the Teatro de Piccoli, whose produc- 
tions are much more elaborate and up-to-date than the per- 
formances elsewhere. 

The entire company of the Teatro de Piccoli went to 
South America during the summer, and it is to be hoped that, 
on their return, they will visit this country, where the art 
of the marionettes has never taken root, but where it should 
delight both young and old.—Yours, &c., 


Ropert Mayer. 





Poetrp. 


THE BATTLE- FIELDS. 


You never saw the Summer dance and sing 

And wreathe her steps with laughter, toss her larks, 
And strew her crimson poppies, and make rise 
Across the meadows in her train a cry 

Of happy colors—O, you never knew 

How birds can make a business of their singing, 
How the golden music can rain down 

From sunny heaven like a hail-storm all 

Day long—you never saw the naked life 

Of Summer, till you saw her in her wrath 

And gladness, young-eyed, golden-irised, loud 
And wild and lovely-drunken, running, prancing, 
Clambering across these fields of death. 


Old pits and craters where the solid earth 

Rocked up and smoked like water are the beds 
Of blowing lilies; huge, dull-yellowing piles 

Of steel, the dead-ends of the work of death, 
Are choirs for thrushes and gay trellises 

For rose and morning-glory ; and you see 

The tissue petals trailing down the holes 

Men huddled in to die like poisoned rats. 

You see black, crazy strings of barbed-wire fences 
Legging down the hillside like old men 

Amuck, tripped up and clambered on and loved 
Down into earth by mountains of wild-grape 
And ivy. Andi you see vast obscene tanks, 
Gigantic bugs without antenne, bugs 

Named Lottie and named Liesel, cracked and blasted, 
Pouring out their iron guts among 

The daisies, and you see the daisies laugh ; 

And long-tailed pies that fly like aeroplanes 
Float from their turrets, gentle in the blue. 





Whole cities were sown in this earth like seed. 

The wealth and eagerness of all mankind 

Was here, like mountain thunder, coursing through 
These ghostly paths, that hie so privately 

Beneath the glossy crowds of bee-loved clover. 
They were here for murder, death-determined. 

But the shepherd trails his willing sheep 

To crop that clover ; and the clicking hoe 

And sliding shovel talk as surely forth 

As crickets when a summer storm is past. 


These villages, close-nesting like the hives 

Of bees, were crushed to blood and powder by 

The speeding hoof of war. Their temples fallen 
And their homes a pit for gravel, they, 

The many neighbors, are a lonely few 

Lost pioneers. But they have pitched their tents 
And tacked their paper shanties in the desert, 

And the hens are clucking, and the beans 

Are blossoming with white and brick-red blossoms, 
And the vine, the purple clematis, 

Is royal at the door. On holidays 

They lay their tools down, and with sunny wine 
From the old cellar-pits, and kindling mirth 

From depths incredible, they eat their bread 

In laughter, they fling jokes at the old war, 

And pour soup in the bugle, and sing loud, 

And pound the drum, and call out all the girls, 
And march, and dance, and fill the darkened streets 
With love and music till the moon goes out. 


In all death’s garden but one plot is dead, 
One cold, bleak acre swept-up for our tears, 
The turf, the pebbles, regular and still— 
The tired, white little soldiers marking time! 
But they are feeble, and their watch is brief. 
To-day remembering a name, to-morrow 
They will mourn the death of memory ; 
Another morrow they are gone; time’s wind 
Has blown the sweet-briar roses over them. 


Earth does not mind the madness of her children— 
She has room. From one gaunt womb she could 
Pour back those cities, and fill all these fields 

With men and women aching at their toil, 

And droll-faced children trudging with a pail 

To greet them. This raw miracle of life 

Is ruthless, reckless, sure. Plunge in your hands 
To fashion it; be ruthless, reckless, sure. 

Fear is the only danger. And the death 

Of dreams dreamed weakly is the only death 

Of man—the prayers sighed outward from the earth, 
The songs that feed the poet with his wish, 
Beatitudes tramped under armies, thoughts 

Too mother-tender, or too childly wise, 

To stand out in the weather of the world, 

And deeds untimely kind, and deed-like words 

Of Love’s apostles, who would pilgrim down 

The black volcanic valley of all time 

With hymns and waving palms, their sweet white banners 
Lost and perishing, like breath of brooks, 

Like strings of thin mist when the mountains burn. 
In them man’s spirit in its power dies. 

The rest is Nature’s life—and she will live, 

And laugh on dancing to the doomless future, 

Slave to no thought softer than her own. 


Max EastMan. 
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The Geek in the City, 


(BY OUR CITY EDITOR.) 


THURSDAY. 

Wuite the City was not slow to recognize the improvement 
with regard to the outlook for the Reparations question 
and in the Near East, there has been no undue optimism. 
So far this week, indeed, there has been quite a subdued 
tone, for it is realized that we are by no means out of 
the wood so far as the Near East is voncerned, and that as 
regards Reparations the problem has only been temporarily 
postponed, and that unless some solution is worked out 
before the end of the year we shall be face to face with 
another crisis over the January instalments, and Germany, 
in addition, has to meet the Treasury Bills guaran- 
teed by the Reichsbank as they fall due each month, 
beginning with February. A valuable contribution to the 
discussion of the inter-Allied debts question was made on 
Tuesday by ex-Senator Burton, in a speech to the American 
Chamber of Commerce in London. Mr. Burton is a 
member of the Commission appointed to consider the inter- 
Allied debt question, so that his remarks may be taken to 
carry weight as representing the American point of view. 
Some of his opinions may not meet with unanimous approval 
here, but few will cavil with his statement that the only 
effective means for payment of debts and the healing of the 
economic life of nations depends on progressive disarma- 
ment and the maintenance of peace. 

There is still very little sign of an awakening of interest 
in the Stock Markets on the part of the public. Prices, 
however, keep fairly steady, the volume of business trans- 
acted being on the small side. Industrials have been 
inclined to improve, though iron and steel shares were dull 
on the closing down of the Ebbw Vale Works. In Home 
Rails the various Southern stocks have been active in antici- 
pation of an early announcement of the merger details. The 
revenue return was a good one, expenditure for the week 
being less than £7 millions, while revenue amounted to 
£18 millions. For the five-and-a-half months of the current 
financial year expenditure shows a reduction of about £150 
millions as compared with the corresponding period of last 
year, while revenue is only about £44 millions lower. 


ARGENTINE Raittway Divipenps. 


A little while ago there were anticipations in some 
quarters of a small increase in the final distributions of the 
Argentine railway companies for the year ended June 30th, 
but the dividend announcements recently made are all at 
the same level as last year, namely, 4 per cent. for the 
year. ‘The annual reports will not appear for some little 
while yet, but from these announcements it is to be gathered 
that the financial position of the companies has improved. 
The Buenos Ayres Great Southern, for example, whose traffic 
receipts for the year fell by £302,000 in the gross, but rose 
by £717,000 in net, had last year to withdraw £550,000 from 
its reserve fund and reduce its carry forward, but no with- 
drawal is necessary this time. The Buenos Aires Western, 
which recorded an increase of £385,000 in net t ffic receipts, 
has had to withdraw £120,000 from reserve on this Occasion, 
but last year the reserve was reduced by £500,000 and the 
carry forward entrenched upon. The Central Argentine 
made no inroad upon reserves either last year or this, and 
it is therefore impossible to ascertain whether its position 
is any better. Traffic receipts for the year were nearly 
£300,000 lower. Nothing is again paid on the Deferred 
for the second year in succession. Indeed, only one distribu- 
tion since 1915 has been made on this stock, namely, 6 per 
cent. for 1919-20. This was the year in which all of the 
companies did very well out of the exchange, which gave 
them substantial profits on Argentine money remitted to 
London. At the time of writing no announcement has been 
made by the Buenos Ayres & Pacific Co. Last year this 
company made no distribution either upon its ordinary or its 





Five per cent. Second Non-cumulative Preference Stock. 
Traffic receipts for the year increased by £575,000. 


PRICES AND THE OUTLOOK. 

In the little table below I show the range of prices of the 
ordinary stocks of the four companies this year, together 
with the yield at the latest price on the 4 per cent. dividend 
which three of the companies are paying :— 


Traffics 11 Prices 


Weeks. Highest Lowest Yield. 
£ 1922. 1922. Present. £s. d. 

B.A. & Pacific ... — 41,000 55 35 55 _ 
B.A. Gt. Southern 4 136,000 793 553 744 5 7 3 
B.A. Western as + 19,000 764 514 672 518 3 
Central Argentine + 12,000 693 504 644 640 


The Buenos Ayres Great Southern and the Western 
Companies’ traffics are the net figures, but neither the 
Buenos Ayres & Pacific nor the Central Argentine give their 
net traffics. The two first-named both show decreases in 
the gross figure, and it is not unreasonable to assume that 
the Buenos Ayres & Pacific net figures are better than last 
year. The Pacific, two years ago, paid 5 per cent. on its 
ordinary stock, and although a repetition of this rate for 
1921-22 was not to be expected, the market is evidently 
expecting some distribution, for during the past two or 
three weeks the price has been rising rapidly and is now 
at the highest point of the year. The Central Argentine 
Deferred Stock is entitled to a non-cumulative dividend of 
5 per cent. after the Ordinary has received 5 per cent., and 
then the two stocks rank pari passu. Prospects for the 
current year are fairly bright. From July 1st higher tariff 
rates have been in operation and running expenses have been 
considerably reduced ; as far as one can see dividends should 
be maintained. The yields on the stocks at present prices, 
though not particularly high, are fairly attractive in view 
of the companies’ prospects. 


A Srep in tHe Ricut Digectri0n. 


A fortnight ago I gave the results of Nobel Industries 
Ltd. for the year 1921. At the annual meeting last Friday 
an interesting innovation was made in the Chairman’s 
speech. Hitherto, a great deal of criticism has been levelled, 
and justly so, against many of the large industrial concerns 
in the matter of the small amount of information given in 
the accounts, especially that relating to the subsidiary 
undertakings. An item of “Shares in associated com- 
panies’’ for some millions is generally all that is vouch- 
safed, and this, of course, conveys practically nothing to 
the shareholders. Something in the neighborhood of thirty- 
five companies are controlled or owned by Nobels, and while, 
as the Chairman pointed out, the controlling company can 
only enter in its own balance sheet its holdings as shares 
in the subsidiary concerns and cannot give the various assets 
which they own, it is possible to compile an aggregate 
balance sheet, if the various accounts are on a uniform basis, 
and this has been done. All the accounts for the year 1921 
were not available, so the aggregate figures for 1920 were 
given. The total assets of the constituent companies, 
excluding the cost of note issue, came out at £28,338,200, 
while the liabilities were £9,583,600, leaving a surplus 
belonging to Nobel Industries of £18,754,600. Nobels 
share capital issued on December 31st, 1920, was £15,738,400, 
so that there was a surplus on that date of £3,016,200, “ after 
providing for all capital losses on realization of physical 
assets through liquidation and concentration as known at 
that date.” It is a pity that the figures for the end of 1921 
cannot yet be given, but the Chairman stated that the 
directors “know sufficient about the position which will 
be disclosed by their consolidated balance sheet at December, 
1921, to be able to state that it will prove no less satisfac- 
tory.” The directors are heartily to be congratulated on 
being the first to make this innovation in the interests of 
greater publicity, and I sincerely hope their good example 
will soon be followed by other large concerns of a similar 
nature. 


L. J. R. 
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The GHorld of Pooks. 


TuE association of genius with place is or has been a 
common critical theme, but I wonder whether it is not 
one which does not more properly belong to psychology. 
Perhaps nations are just what they are because they 
happen to live just where they do. At any rate, I do not 
believe it is possible to realize Crabbe unless you know 
Aldeburgh, Aldeburgh with its wild heathlands, its salt- 
ings and marshes where ‘‘ no hedge nor tree con- 
ceals the glowing sun,’’ its oozy flats, shingle 
beaches and river that is an arm of the sea. 
‘* Pope in worsted stockings,’’ ‘‘ Nature’s sternest 
painter,’ these and other familiar phrases upon 
Crabbe embolden me to invent one for myself—Crabbe 
is the genius of the East Wind, which is good for the soul 
and bad for the liver. In a note to his line ‘“‘ Here a 
grave Flora scarcely deigns to bloom ”’ in the tenth story 
of the ‘‘ Tales ’’ (1812), Crabbe writes :— 

“‘Such is the vegetation of the fen when it is at a 
small distance from the ocean; and in this case there 
arise from it effluvia, strong and peculiar, half saline, 
half putrid, which would be considered by most people 
as offensive, and by some as dangerous; but there are 
others to whom singularity of taste or association of 
ideas has rendered it agreeable and pleasant.” 

Again and again have I been punished by that East 
Wind ; oft have I tasted that smell. But I like it better 
than verbena. 

. * ~ 

In the Oxford edition of Crabbe’s Poetical Works 
it is suggested that he came a little too late for the full 
meed of appreciation. The photography of Defoe had 
long been supplanted by sentimental pastoralism, 
a genteel neo-Arcadianism to which the spirit of the 
Romantic Revival was as hostile as Crabbe’s itself. 
Crabbe, reverting to the earlier realism, was as much out 
of touch with the one movement as the other. But, 
surely, in many respects, he came a great deal too early. 
Crabbe, who belonged to no school and had neither 
poetic ancestry (except in the mere form of the heroic 
couplet whose elegant ribbons he made as stout as steel 
to hold those bleak and dour themes of his) nor poetic 
descendants. Yet in ‘‘ nature poetry ’’ he accomplished 
a revolution. He turned Flora into flora, and what 
more can a man do? It is an interesting fact that Crabbe 
was a botanist ; his Framlingham list included 226 flower- 
ing plants and a few cryptogams, and he added forty 
new species to Suffolk. When he was an apothecary in 
Aldeburgh he obtained medicinal herbs so easily that 
his poorer patients saw no reason why they should pay 
him. The “ sterile, blighting lines,’’ as Hazlitt called 
them (Crabbe was one of his prejudices) of ‘‘ The 





Borough ’’ (1810), are full of just description of the 
kind of flowers one finds about Aldeburgh—sea-lavender, 
sea-aster, marsh mallow, samphire, salt-wort, ‘‘ the 
septfoil harsh,’’ and others :— 
‘‘ For there are blossoms rare, and curious rush, 
The gall’s rich balm, and sun-dew’s crimson blush, 


Whose velvet leaf with radiant beauty dress’d, 
Forms a gay pillow for the plover’s breast.”’ 


In “‘ The Borough,’’ again, he refers to the nettle ‘‘ with 
fruit globose and fierce with poison’d stings.’’ This is 
the Roman nettle, one of the rarest British plants 
which Hooker says only grows in waste places near the 
sea on the East coast. Crabbe in one sense is a hundred 
years ahead of Wordsworth; his grey, steadfast, mascu- 
line verse reveals an exact, modern truth to nature— 
or rather truth to Aldeburgh—unique in poetry, and in 
heroic couplets a miracle. 


* * * 


But I feel him to be even more broadly modern than 
this, genius loci though he be. The critics fell foul of 
“The Borough ”’ because of its “ disgusting representa- 
tions ’’ and Crabbe set himself to demolish the eighteenth- 
century fashion of general terms, well-bred abstractions 
and idyllic convention with that harsh, vehement scorn 
and devotion to truth which make him, the expert in 
photography, one of the most individual of writers. But 
he went further than this, and when I read the 
work of this Suffolk parson, irresistibly I think 
of Hardy and Maupassant, his fellows in bitter 
irony. In the second letter of ‘‘ The Borough ”’ (‘‘ The 
Church ’’), he actually tells the same story as that ghastly 
one of Maupassant’s, where a man spends the night in 
a churchyard and sees the ghosts of the dead rub out the 
polite inscriptions on their tombs and engrave the true 
ones. In the tenth letter, you go to a pleasant card- 
party and find the players are ‘‘ fuddled Friendship,” 
‘ jovial Folly,’’ Spleen, Pique, Revenge, Anger, Malice, 
and Anarchy. Or take comfortable Peter Nottage’s 
ambition to become an actor:—‘‘ And, after years con- 
sumed, infirm and poor, He sits and takes the tickets 
at the door.’’ Crabbe does not lack pity and sympathy, 
but he likes to hear the rip as he tears down the veils:— 


“Silent he walks the road of life along, 
And views the aims of its tumultuous throng: 
He finds what shapes the Proteus-passions take, 
And what strange waste of life and joy they make.”’ 


That is Crabbe, and as you read, a famous sentence 


crosses your mind :—‘‘ The President of the Immortals 
had finished his sport with Tess.’’ 
* * * 


CrasBe’s own feeling for the Aldeburgh country is 
very interesting. He seems to have unconsciously loved 
and consciously hated it. In ‘‘ The Lover’s Journey ”’ 
(‘“‘ Tales’’) the lover sets forth to meet his 
mistress in love with very desolation—‘‘ Bog, 
marsh, and fen Are only poor to undiscerning 
men.’’ She fails him, and all that was fair 
turns foul. He finds and travels back with her. 
—and vacancy takes the place of fair and foul. That 
is his version of ‘‘ ours is her wedding garment, ours 
her shroud.’’ But with Crabbe it was precisely the 
opposite. The marshes, shingles, heaths, and saltings 
of Aldeburgh were in his bones—a marrow and 
a rheumatism both. 

H. J. M. 
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Cr . 
Reviews. 
HAZLITT. 


The Life of William Hazlitt. By P. P. Howe. (Secker. 24s.) 


Mr. Howe has done one of those really valuable and unos- 
tentatious pieces of literary work which are, unfortunately, 
like virtue, their own reward. How much labor and enthu- 
siasm he has lavished upon it, only those who have digged 
a little below the surface of one of the two greatest periods 
of our literary history can appreciate, for he does not suffer 
the evidence of his pains to appear. He has made it his 
aim to tell his story in the words of his authorities. Nothing 
seems easier; nothing is harder, and nothing, let us add, 
more truly modest. 

We will not say Mr. Howe has written a masterpiece 
of biography. Probably masterpieces are not to be written 
on such a method. But he has written a book that will last 
as long as our interest in that period; and that, we 
believe, will grow the farther we get from it. Even now it 1s 
barely a hundred years ago, yet it is intolerably remote ; 
we look back upon it with wistful eyes :— 


‘‘Good was it in that dawn to be alive.” 


We feel, as we look upon it, the thrill which passed through 
Keats when he wrote that “great spirits on the earth are 
moving now.” What if one of them in Keats’s eyes was 
Haydon, the hapless, megalomaniac painter? After all, he 
differed from his fellows chiefly in that he was a failure. 

There were, indeed, many men of genius in those days ; 
but it is not that which causes the regret. It is the fact 
that these men of genius and their friends of talent were 
firmly planted in their age. They were the spokesmen of 
their generation. They had all passed through the fire of 
the enthusiasm kindled by the French Revolution, and 
whether, like Coleridge and Wordsworth, they had shuddered 
away from it, or, like Shelley and Hazlitt, kept the glow 
white-hot within their souls, they were all of them made of 
a like temper by an experience which was not personal, but 
national. For or against the war with France, they were 
equally sincere, equally passionate, and equally English ; 
their centre was not in themselves. The political issues 
which divided the country were issues which they could 
feel deeply. When they spoke they were listened to, 
applauded, and feared. They were not a race apart; the 
dilettantism of “art” was unknown among them: and even 
those two who seem to have held themselves aloof from the 
political passions of their friends and their age, Charles 
Lamb and John Keats, were no less animated than they by 
an enthusiasm which was in the highest sense national. 
They were devoted to the task of replenishing the stream 
of English literature from its own great and forgotten 
sources. 

The writers of that period had a place in the nation. If 
some of them were persecuted, none 7f them was isolated. 
Shelley may have been “a luminous angel,” but he wrote 
political pamphlets and poetry like a man of the solidest 
earth. If Keats looked forward to writing poetic dramas, 
he looked forward also to having them produced at a real 
theatre and criticized by a real audience and real critics. 
The most ethereal and extravagant of them felt that he was 
addressing an actual and an active public. They were men 
talking to men, not dancing fandangoes for the tittering 
approval of intellectual tea-parties ; they were not frightened 
of making mistakes, or nervous of giving themselves away. 
They were not like children whispering into an empty corri- 
dor and waiting fearfully for a ghostly echo; they spoke out 
like men and expected (and received) a roar of applause or 
contempt in reply. 

Well, those times are over. Industrialism, the age of 
the newspaper, the incalculable experiment of modern demo- 
cracy, have parted us from them for ever. ‘“ We shake 
hands, as it were, over a vast.” A Hazlitt, who was a 
wonderful thing in his own day, would be a poor thing in 
ours. He was exasperated enough in his own time, but he 
was able to speak his mind. People liked to read, and 
editors liked to print, the language of his strong convictions. 
He felt that his angers, and despairs, and enthusiasms were 





shared, and that gave him ease and certainty in the utter- 
ance of them. To-day he would be writing embittered and 
querulous stuff in the pages of some hole-and-corner 
anarchist magazine, or perhaps, forswearing journalism alto- 
gether as an impossible trade, he would be eking out a 
dingy livelihood as a writer of unpopular novels. Even in 
his own time he came near eating his heart out ; had he lived 
22 ours, he would have gone mad. 

As it was, he could say on his death-bed: “I have had 
a happy life.’ And, as we read the story of it, we can but 
agree. His life was no harder than that of the honest pro- 
fessional man of letters at all times, and it brought him 
triumphs and satisfactions that might have been denied to 
him at any other. It is as hard to imzgine him writing in 
kid gloves as playing fives in them. For, as Lamb said of 
him, “he hath a demon.” The “Liber Amoris” shows the 
nature of one demon that possessed him ; another, still more 
urgent, compelled him to utter in public his convictions 
about men who had been his friends. He was, in this as in 
most things, utterly sincere but a little inhuman. Appa- 
rently it never occurred to him to make a distinction between 
the public and the private word. “You provoke me,” he 
wrote to Leigh Hunt, after making an onslaught upon him 
and Shelley, “to think hard things of you, and then you 
wonder that I hitch them into an essay, as if that made any 
difference.” No wonder, then, that we find him, at the close 
of the same letter, asking naively: “I want to know why 
everybody has such a dislike to me.” 

It is too late to dislike Hazlitt now, and he is too big and 
positive a figure. Yet it is hardly possible to like what we see 
ofhim. He was too difficult. At every turn of his life we find 
a faint flavor of Rousseau, a flavor rather than a fragrance, 
for Hazlitt’s charm escapes us. He has something more 
than charm, no doubt, of which we can get no immediate 
impression—the quality that secured to him the loyalty of 
Charles Lamb, whose verdict on him (“Hazlitt does bad 
actions, but is not a bad man”) so nearly squares with 
the general judgment on Rousseau. But whereas in the case 
of Jean-Jacques we can discover, if we look for them, the 
springs of character which impelled him to his acts, Hazlitt 
is obscure to us. All that we can do is to give full weight to 
Charles Lamb’s final opinion : — 


“‘ But—protesting against much that he has written, and 
some things which he chooses to do; judging him by his 
conversation which I enjoyed so long, and relished so deeply, 
or by his books, in those places where no cloudy passion 
intervenes—I should belie my own conscience if I said less 
than that I think W. H. to be, in his natural state, one of 
the finest and wisest spirits breathing. So far from being 
ashamed of that intimacy which was betwixt us, it is my 
boast that I was able for so many years to have preserved 
it entire; and I think that I shall go to my grave without 
finding, or expecting to find, such another companion.” 
Hazlitt himself was incapable of such a gesture, and 
he never had the opportunity of making one, as Charles 
Lamb made his, at the risk of his friendship with Words- 
worth and Coleridge. To them Hazlitt had been for years 
anathema; and there he was not wholly in the wrong. 
Hazlitt held violent political opinions ; so did they: and, in 
so far as his attacks on them were political, he was justified. 
But the worst attack he made on Coleridge was not political 
at all, and is indefensible. It can be mitigated only if we 
remember that Coleridge, at the beginning of Hazlitt’s 
literary career, had constantly declared that Hazlitt had 
filched all his ideas from him, and, after he had refused 
to meet Hazlitt any more, only changed his ground so far 
as to declare that he now stole his ideas from Charles Lamb. 

Charles Lamb, indeed, is the sane and central point of 
this little universe ; and we get the best idea of the aberra- 
tions of the wild and whirling spirits at the edge, by com- 
paring a passage from Crabb Robinson’s diary with a sen- 
tence from a letter of Coleridge. They refer to the same 
period of the same year (1811). Crabb Robinson notes that 
“ H(azlitt) thinks that poor Miss Lamb as well as her brother 
is injured by Coleridge’s presence in town and their frequent 
visits and constant eompany, which keep their minds in a 
perpetual fever.” Coleridge writes to Rickman: “ Permit 
me to say to you in confidence that as long as Hazlitt 
remains in town I dare not expect any amendment in Lamb’s 
health, unless, luckily, H. should grow moody and take 
offence at being desired not to come till eight o'clock.” There 
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are the elements of a comic situation worthy of Moliére 
himself. 

It is not worth while to try to judge between Hazlitt and 
Coleridge. Roughly speaking, they would be equally to 
blame were it not for Hazlitt’s constitutional inability to 
refrain from giving his private grievances public vent. 
Because of that, the scale inclines against him. What is 
of greater interest is our curious sensation that we know and 
understand Coleridge, but neither know nor understand 
Hazlitt. We cannot see why Lamb thought so nobly or 
why others thought so badly of him. Crabb Robinson seems 
to have become convinced that he was “malignity” incar- 
nate. And, most strangely, the personality which we try in 
vain to grasp in Mr. Howe’s pages is not truly expressed in 
Hazlitt’s own work. There we have a fine, vigorous, some- 
times almost robustious quality of temper: Hazlitt at his 
best is as directly invigorating, as physically tonic, as a 
mountain breeze. In his work there is visible nothing of the 
dark, uneasy, tormented spirit, of the man in whom an angel 
struggled with a devil, of whom we get shadowy but inces- 
sant glimpses in his relations to his friends. His life 
reminds us of Rousseau (with whom, we know, he confessed 
affinity), but his writing not at all. Were the writing less 
complete and masterly, less confident and secure, we should 
have less difliculty in supposing a man who, for some cause, 
never succeeded in wholly expressing himself; that he who 
so often spoke his mind, never spoke his soul. But there is 
not a tremor of Rousseau’s strange or enchanting uncertainty 
in Hazlitt’s writing: in our memory it rings as clear and 
definite as a big bell. But Mr. Howe has set us reading 
Hazlitt again in the hope of a neglected discovery. Till we 
have made it, we must confess that Hazlitt is an enigma, and 
that for us the truth is still in Charles Lamb’s “ He hath 
a demon.” 

J. Mippiteton Murry. 





AN ADVENTURE. 


The Adventure of Living. Py Jonn St. Loz STRACHEY. 
(Hodder & Stoughton. 20s,) 


Prorte who dislike talking about themselves usually reject 
the diarist’s plea that his subject is himself and that he 
proposes to make the most of it. But we doubt whether the 
pleasing egotism of Mr. Strachey will provoke even the shy 
man’s criticism. Mr. Strachey is frankly interested in his 
own personality, and in what has happened to it in the 
course of the “adventure” of his life. Why not? He has 
emerged from it happy and successful. He has done his 
“bit” in political propaganda and in critical journalism ; 
he has known the great, or the moderately great, and he 
has enjoyed them, as the Scottish Presbyterian is exhorted 
to enjoy God. He succeeded two great journalists in the 
conduct of the “ Spectator,” and gave that famous organ of 
the Conservative mind a greater vogue than their genius 
attained for it. These are achievements: and Mr. Strachey 
likes achievement. There are senses in which a man coming, 
as Mr. Strachey came, from one of the lesser governing 
families of England, and reaching out from that pleasant 
eminence to a career of his own, can be as agreeably occupied 
as it is possible for a modern Englishman to be, provided he 
has enough temperament and not too much. Mr. Strachey 
has contrived to capture and retain this golden mean. He 
might have been a Socialist, but Balliol and Sir Bernard 
Mallet saved him from that and he became a Free Trader 
instead. He might have had a “concern” about life, instead 
of a judicious and appetizing interest in it, such as a country- 
bred Englishman cultivates whose town hours are spent in 
the company of the well-born and the well-informed. And 
if it is a little surprising to find that all his life Mr. Strachey 
has been writing poetry, and is able copiously to illustrate his 
gift in this volume, it is to be remembered that in this 
favored land, if in no other, the Muse bends to the rhythm 
of our well-ordered life, as lived in the best London squares. 
Ts there not the shining example of Matthew Arnold, of whom 
Mr. Strachey writes encouragingly that “he could enjoy 
men and things in practice, even when he disapproved of 
them in theory”? 





Mr. Strachey’s life “adventure,” therefore, has been to 
find himself perfectly adapted to his environment and to realize 
all that he ever wanted out of it. If anything, it is his foible 
to magnify the microscopic causes of disagreement he had 
with the land of his birth and pride, and the lovely people 
he found there. One of these minor disharmonies was Cecil 
Rhodes. Much to his credit, the editor of the “ Spectator” 
was consistently rude to Rhodes at a time when a good part 
of the London Press lay prostrate at the feet of that Colossus 
of clay. Mr. Strachey thought Rhodes an “ ugly-looking 
fellow,” and there is no denying tle brio of the interview in 
which, to all intents and purposes, he told him so. But 
there was only one Rhodes, and he could not inhabit all the 
pleasant places inhabited by God’s real Englishmen, and 
accessible to Mr. Strachey. Of this kingdom were 
Mr. Strachey’s three most heroic heroes, Lord Cromer, 
the Duke of Devonshire, and Mr. Chamberlain. Especially 
Lord Cromer, who, in a long life, enjoyed the felicity 
of being so much in agreement with Mr. Strachey that, 
as we gather, only a single correction on a proof of an 
article in the “ Spectator” ever divided them. Need we say 
more? Need we even mention that in merely being a 
Strachey, in succession io an earlier Strachey who was 
secretary to Clive, and a still earlier one who, we gather, 
gave Shakespeare a hint for the storm in the “Tempest,” 
the author of this extremely entertaining and entirely serene 
“adventure,” both explains and justifies it? 





MR. NEVINSON. 


Essays in Freedom and Rebellion. By Henry W. NEvINSON. 
(Yale University Press and Oxford University Press. 8s. 6d.) 


Mr. H. W. Nevinson has had a charming and well-deserved 
compliment paid to him in America. A selection of his essays 
is the latest volume to be chosen by the Theodore L. Glasgow 
Memorial Publication Fund Committee, which is issuing a 
series of eminent books as a lasting memorial to a young 
Canadian airman who gave his life for an ideal of liberty 
during the war. 

Mr. Nevinson is a man of letters who has devoted his 
irony, his passion, and his wit to the same ideal. He is not 
less a man of letters because he is a journalist. Almost all 
the good English essayists since Addison’s day have been 
journalists. Mr, Nevinson writes in a fine literary tradition, 
and has poured into the journalism of his time the sweet 
influences of the Muses. He tells us in a preface that he cares 
less for the Muses than for Nature and human life; but that 
is merely the protest of a writer who must often have found 
himself pulled in different directions by his love of literature 
and his love of causes. Temperamentally, Mr. Nevinson is a 
scholar who must often have felt tempted to retire into a 
study, with Sophocles and Sir Thomas Browne and Heine 
and all the great masters sitting round him in rows on 
shelves. Temperamentally, however, he is also a man of 
action, who feels cribbed, cabin’d, and confined in a study, 
and who, after a few hours of it, would rush out into the 
open air, crying with the Irish poet :— 

‘‘Oh, for a steed, and a rushing steed, 
And any good cause at ali! ”’ 
All through his work we find signs of this conflict between 
the private life of the scholar and the public life of man. 
Even if he had not discovered the good causes, indeed, it is 
doubtful if he could have remained contentedly indoors. He 
would have been restless in so stagnant an air. His chief 
horror appears to be horror of stagnation, and he acts by a 
secret sympathy for almost any disturber of the peace, if it 
be only a catfish. It is, indeed, in a chapter on the catfish 
that he opens this volume of “Essays in Freedom and 
Rebellion.” ‘The catfish,” he tells us, “is the demon of the 
deep, and keeps things lively.” Deep-sea fishermen, it seems, 
keep tanks in their boats, so that the cod which they catch 
may swim about alive till the return to the harbor. It was 
discovered, however, that, though the cod remained alive, 
they became “slack, flabby, and limp.” They were too 
contented in such safe waters. “In the tanks the cod rotted 
at ease, rapidly deteriorating in their flesh.” Then a 
fisherman of genius thought of introducing a catfish into each 
of the tanks to chase the cod about and frighten them out of 
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their contentment, and “ found that his cod came to market 
firm, brisk, and wholesome.” That is a characteristic 
Nevinson parable. It is his justification of the agitator, and 
of all who act as disturbing influences in politics or the arts. 

We find the same hatred of stagnation in his amusing 
announcement that a League of Age has been established, 
with offices in Charing Cross. Mr. Nevinson sees in age the 
time of life which should, above all, be daring and 
adventurous, and refuse to settle down to an atrophy of 
contentment. He calls on elderly men to take Don Quixote 
as their model :— 

“‘In Don Quixote we see the other type of honorable 
age—the ty which the League encourages as well by its 
motto, ‘O thee and Bolder,’ as by its one rule ordaining on 
members the risk of life, fortune, or reputation at least once 
a year. Grey hairs are the banner of adventure, the new 
white plume of Navarru; and the more we reflect on that 
truth, the more natural it appears. We find caution in the 
young, and we must make al! allowances for their case. With 
care they may possess a long and enviable future, full of 
joyful deeds. nless they exercise their habitual prudence 
now, they might lose that inest':nal !c possession. But for an 
old man’s caution there can be neitli.r pardon nor excuse.” 


Luckily, in those days, there is little chance for an elderly 
man to settle down into a too contened ease. The world is 
so full of a number of catfish that assuredly we should all be 
as happy as kings. 

Even when he writes about authors—and he never writes 
better than when he is discussing an author—he searches 
eagerly for the catfish element in their nature. He prefers 
them a little dangerous, like Samuel Butler, of whom he 
prints an udmirable portrait. Butler’s face, he tells us, 
reminded him of a Greek comic mask :— 

“There was something of Socrates about it—something, 
therefore, of the satyr. One expected to see pointed ears 
covered with fur. The mouth opened like a comic mask, 
and the humorous or ironic wrinkles in the reddish face 
were like a mask as well. And then there were the satyr 
eyes—bluish or grey, I think, but very bright, = with 
a genial malice or a malicious cheerfulness, but somehow 
revealing the sensitive shyness and melancholy common to 
humorists and monkeys and other wild animals.” 

Swift and Thoreau are among the other rebellious authors of 
whom Mr. Nevinson writes, and, if Meredith can hardly be 
called a rebel in the same sense, Mr. Nevinson at least finds 
it as something to be nobly praised in him that he rebelled 
against the imprisoned life of the study, and longed for the 
vehemence of a life of action :— 

‘Perhaps it was to action rather than letters that his 
nature ran. I have only once seen him depart from the 
stately courtesy of his intercourse. He had been saying how 
much he envied me some distant journey I had made, or 
significant fighting at wnich I had been present, and I, to 
comfort him, had replied with the weary old saying about 
the really important events of history taking place in the 
mind. It is difficult to express exactly what one means to a 
deaf man, and he saw at once I did not really believe that bit 
of intellectual cant, which must have been concocted in a 
don’s study as excuse for a lifetime’s idleness. ‘That’s the 
stuff they all tell me—they all tell me,’ he kept repeating, 
and glared angrily for a time.” 

There, once more, in that scene between two men of letters 
both afflicted with the horror of flabbiness, you hear the 
demand for the catfish. 

Mr. Nevinson’s literary sympathies, however, are not 
limited to those authors who are propagandists of his creed. 
He writes beautifully on Mr. Hardy, for instance, though 
Mr. Hardy would probably take the view that it is a cosmic 
catfish, not the contentment of the human cod, that is the 
source of all our troubles. But Mr. Hardy, like Butler, is at 
least (if we may change the image) portrayed as a wild 
creature, not as a domestic animal :— 

“In the very look of him one seems to detect the shy 
animal of heaths and woods—the offspring of earth, with ear 
always close to the ground. But into that primitive being 
the tormenting spark of intellect has entered. With pity 
and irony the rather sad eyes look out upon the brotherhood 
of mankind, so near the earth and so desirous of heaven, and 
all the face displays a curious sensitiveness—the same 
intense susceptibility to the piteousness of life that throws 
the shadow of the gallows across so many of his books, and 
prompted his protest against the use of horses upon the 
battlefield during the Boer War.”’ 

As we pass from essay to essay in this book, we cannot 
but admire the excellence of the writing, though we feel 
that Mr. Nevinson would gleam ironically at any critic 
who spoke with enthusiasm of his style. But we cannot be 





insensitive to the rhythm of this admirable English, to the 
choice of these admirable words, which, indeed, must give us 
pleasure, even though we were indifferent to Mr. Nevinson’s 
ideals of freedom and rebellion. It is not often that so 
skilled an ironist, so fastidious a writer, throws all his talents 
in on the side of the causes of the hour. Mr. Nevinson, 
however, might justly protest that if he serves the causes of 
the hour in this way, it is because they are the causes of all 
time. He sees a play of A’schylus, and he is moved by the 
spirit of freedom that breathes in it as though it were news 
of a little nation that needs a champion to-day. Much of the 
richness of his work is due, indeed, to the fact that he sees 
to-day as but part of a procession that goes back for three 
thousand years. To see life in this way is to be a man of 
letters. There is no better catfish than the love of the past 
to disturb the smug complacency of the present. 

We have touched at length only on one aspect of 
Mr. Nevinson’s work. We have left ourselves no room to 
enlarge on the playful and ironical humor of the essays that 
describe the adventures of Mr. Clarkson, the Civil Servant 
who goes to the Derby, to the music-hall, and to all sorts of 
places for the first time, only to be bewildered by the 
behavior and the tastes of his fellow-mortals. There are at 
once tolerance and despair in Mr. Nevinson’s, as in Anatole 
France’s, laughter at the ways of the world going about its 
work and pleasure—the tinge of despair that we so often find 
in the idealist who is a man of letters. 

Mr. Nevinson, happily, has the artist’s gift for bringing 
beauty out of despair as he brings it out of horror in that 
wonderful description of the West Coast of Africa towards 
the end of his book :— 


‘‘There is an attraction in the very worst, a beauty in 
the Valley of Tophet. You may more easily find a life 
devoted to lepers than to the wholesome, and one who has 
lived on the West Coast has always a yearning to return. 
Nature has there said, ‘ Look, I will display all my powers 
of evil. I will do the worst I can. I will give querulous 
mankind something to whine about. I will silence the 
silliness that prattles of a beautiful world.’ Then she took 
stinking slime and for hundreds of miles she laid down the 
mangrove swamps that never dry, and covered them with 
deadly growths that rot under their own darkness. The 
sea that washes the grey roots with its tides she filled with 
sharks, and in unmeasured miles of 00ze she crowded mud- 
fish that run like lizards, and colorless crabs, and long worms 
with innumerable feet, and pale slugs, and crocodiles with 
eyes like stones. Where the slime at last ended, and a man 
might stand without sinking to the waist, she set a forest 
impenetrable to the sun and air, and bound the trunks 
together into a solid tangle of spikes and thorns and suckers. 

‘*In this forest she put deadly serpents and envenomed 
spiders, obscene reptiles, and scorpions as large as a woman’s 
foot. Then, over swamp and forest alike, she blew dense 
clouds of flies and every kind of poisonous insect—the fever 
gnat, the gnat that gives blackwater, compared to which 
fever counts as health, the speck of life that makes a man 
swell like a bulbous tree, and the speck that sends him to 
the grave by a few months’ sleep through madness. Savage 
ants also to tear his flesh as with red-hot pincers she poured 
upon the land in countless hordes, and ticks to suck his 
blood, and craw-craw to drive him frantic, and, in the sandy 
places, many millions of jiggers to burrow into his toes and 
rot them away.” 


Thus begins a remarkable essay in which, as in “The Cat- 
fish,” you will find a parable revealing much of Mr. 
Nevinson’s philosophy. And, if you differ from the philo- 
sophy, you must, at least, rejoice in prose that is eminent 
amid the parvenu prose of to-day. It is the prose of a 
generous and generously stored mind—of a mind stored with 
adventure and achievement, with memories of great men and 
great books—a mind moved by the human tragedy and yet 
continually surprised into laughter by the human comedy— 
the mind of a Don Quixote who has the detachment of an 
artist—of a Don Quixote who, luckily for the world, can both 


see and make a joke. = ene 
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MAZZINI. 
Mazzini’s Letters to an English Family. Vols. IT. and ITT. 
Fdited by E. F. Ricnarns (Lane. 16s. each.) 
Turst two volumes cover the period from 1855 to Mazzini’s 
death in 1872. They are even more interesting than was the 
first volume. Up to 1855 the letters were chiefly remarkable 
for their complete revelation of Mazzini’s charming char- 
acter, of his humor and subtle sensibility and simplicity. 
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That interest and the charm of his personality remain 
undimmed through this vast mass of letters and short notes 
right up to that last characteristic “ Bless you. In a hurry, 
your loving Joseph.” It is necessary and pleasant to linger 
a little over this point. We confess to finding the private 
characters of most revolutionaries and agitators unsym- 
pathetic, even repellent, though at the same time we have 
a distinct bias towards approving and admiring their aims 
and work. Inevitably the revolutionary is a destroyer—of 
thrones, empires, or economic systems. He is persecuted 
and an Ishmaelite; he lives usually in an atmosphere of 
conspiracy and the dark places of great cities. He plays 
his part in @ real life where the normal scenery is locked 
doors, pass-words, cyphers, spies, slouch hats, and false 
moustaches. Few things are worse for the character 
than persecution and false moustaches. They tend 
in combination to make a man’s character and vocabu- 
lary embittered, windy, histrionic, and melodramatic. 
That is why the revolutionary, from Thersites to 
Trotsky, has been more quarrelsomie, rasping, and 
flamboyant than the Agamemnons and Grand Dukes. The 
most remarkable thing about Mazzini and these volumes of 
his letters is that, though he lived practically his whole 
life in‘an atmosphere of persecution, misunderstanding, 
betrayal, failure, spies, and even false moustaches, they left 
his character entirely unscathed. No man ever had greater 
cause for bitterness, not only against his enemies, but also 
against his friends and associates. Yet in all this long series 
of most intimate letters there is scarcely one bitter word or 
bitter judgment; impatience there is, and irritation, but 
never a note of personal bitterness. It is clear, too, that 
all the paraphernalia of conspiracy, which has turned so 
many good men into tenth-rate actors, left Mazzini’s char- 
acter entirely untouched. He remained to the end as simple, 
“natural,’’ and unmelodramatic as Mr. Knightly. 
Mazzini’s letters to Emilie Ashurst show quite clearly 
how he managed to escape the terrible pitfall of embitter- 
ment and melodrama. And the reason also throws light 
upon his work as a public man, upon his place in history. 
The first volume of these letters, reviewed in these columns 
on November 13th, 1920, was of far less historical interest 
than the two volumes now published. Here, in particular, 
we can watch Mazzini at work all through those critical and 
confused convulsions of 1859 and 1860. His character, aims, 
and achievements are nowhere more clearly revealed than in 
his attitude towards Victor Emmanuel, Cavour, and Gari- 
baldi, their actions and policies. It is customary to say 
that Garibaldi was the man of action and Mazzini the 
thinker. There is more truth in the statement than in most 
historical truisms. In a letter from his prison at Gaeta 
in 1870, Mazzini wrote: ‘“ Life has ever been for me a thing 
drawn from within and very little influenced by outward 
circumstances.” Every page of these volumes shows that 
this piece of introspection was correct. Mazzini had humor, 
charm, great simplicity of character, a fervid and religious 
idealism. All these, however, might have been eaten away 
or tarnished by the corrosion of persecution, bitterness, and 
conspiracy. What saved Mazzini’s character was his mind. 
He had the speculative mind, the mind of a man with a 
passion for analysis and truth. This passion for and power 
of subtle analysis can best be shown by an example, a 
quotation of a letter from Mazzini in 1860 to Emilie :— 


‘* As for Lemmi. dear, I think I know him. He is just 
the man for drinking in champagne the Loan money, 
believing that he forwards the Cause so: did not Kossuth 
do the same? But he is the man for giving ten or twenty 
thousand francs of his own—he has done so—for the Cause 
when asked, and when he has them. He is devoted, 
impulsive, sensuous, liberal, and egotistical by turns; more- 
over, dominated by the idea that to carry on a Party you 
must represent it, in the style of the Diplomatists who have 
their Government’s money for dancing parties and suppers. 
His acts may be sometimes wicked : he is not wicked. If you 
ever see him I think you ought not to be cold and repelling. 
The contact of the good makes him good.” 


The subtlety and truth of this analysis are obvious; they 
are the more remarkable because they are applied with 
sympathy to a character which could not have been sym- 
pathetic to Mazzini. A man who practises this kind of 
analysis is too absorbed in it to become embittered, and at 





the first touch of the breath of truth which comes from it 
all the false moustaches fall off. And at the same time it 
is doubtful whether the man who habitually practises it can 
ever be a successful revolutionary or politician. Hence, we 
believe, the failure of Mazzini and of his political ideas. 





THE VOGUE OF HERMAN MELVILLE. 


Typee; Omoo. The Prose Works of HERMAN MELVILLE. 
Standard Edition in Twelve Vols. (Constable. 10 guineas 
the Set.) 


THREE years ago perhaps six literary critics in a national 
congress of their kind might have been able to name the 
author of “ Piazza Tales,” ‘“ Mardi,” and “The Confidence 
Man,” though that is doubtful ; it is fairly certain, however, 
that not more than two of the six could have said that they 
had read those books. This reviewer, so long ago, would have 
had to admit his ignorance to be complete. Even the British 
Museum, at that time, did not possess a copy of “ Piazza 
Tales,’ and no doubt even a good second-hand bookseller 
would have let a copy of it go for a shilling or two. We 
heard last week that £30 was being asked in London for a 
first edition of it; not an unreasonable price either, for, 
though incorrectly described as the only example of its 
kind in the country, we know of the existence of but two 
other copies. 

The demand here and in America for the very rare first 
editions of Melville’s books—the fire many years ago at 
Harpers of New York destroyed a large stock of his early 
editions—arises from a simple cause. A recent cheap edition 
of ‘“ Moby Dick” has resulted in a common confession that 
the book is a masterpiece, and in a general curiosity about 
its author. That book, indeed, appears to have been a 
wonder treasured as a sort of secret for years by some select 
readers who had chanced upon it. They said little about 
it. We gather that they had been in the habit of hinting 
the book to friends they could trust, so that “ Moby Dick” 
became a sort of cunning test by which the genuineness of 
another man’s response to literature could be proved. If he 
was not startled by “ Moby Dick,” then his opinion on litera- 
ture was of little account. It should be observed, however, 
that the victim was never told this, because this test was 
made by those who seemed scared by the intensity of their 
own feelings aroused by the strange, subliminal potency of the 
monster called the White Whale. And they observed, too, 
that “Moby Dick ” was not a book whose merits, so remark- 
able to them, had been noted by the authorized surveyors 
of literature. They were confident in their opinion, but they 
were in the position of the amateur astronomer who feels 
sure that, with a home-made telescope, he has discovered 
a star of the first magnitude, yet hardly cares to announce 
it because Greenwich is strangely silent about this obvious 
celestial wonder. 

To-day, Herman Melville is admitted to be one of the 
best things America has done. So whole-hearted, indeed, 
has been the admiration of English critics for “ Moby 
Dick” that the more intellectual of the American 
critics have, quite naturally, retorted that the White 
Whale is not such a fine whale after all. It might 
have been bigger, or different. It is not the kind of 
whale to which a modern American man of letters would 
have given birth. Which, we will admit, is probable; yet, 
nevertheless, the significance of “ Moby Dick” is so por- 
tentous that a deep curiosity concerning its author and his 
other works is natura]. Owing to Messrs. Constable’s enter- 
prise, Melville’s other books, which not only were out of 
print but were almost forgotten, will now be accessible—at 
least, to those with the requisite guineas for a praiseworthy 
investment. 

To those who know only “Omoo” and “Typee ”’—the 
initial volumes of this standard edition—and ‘“ Moby Dick,” 
Melville’s other books may prove not only puzzling, but dis- 
appointing. Some of his novels and narratives are but 
pedestrian, others are flamboyant and wild, and there are 
others so congested and tough that it is only the drive of 
one’s desire to find a clue to the mind of so extraordinary 
a man which gets one through them. An interest which will 
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carry a reader through even an attractive writer’s worst 
work is rare. Darwin, too, was an extraordinary man, but 
a reading of the “Origin of Species” does not awaken a 
passion to learn all that is to be known about him. Nor is 
the desire to read all that Melville wrote merely a hopeful 
expectation of finding another book like “ Moby Dick.” One 
knows at once, or ought to know, that that book is unique. 

What makes it so remarkable a book is not easy to 
define. It is certain, however, that its writer was as different 
from the majority of his species as a man is from a sheep. 
Melville gives hints, in his masterpiece, that his mind at 
times moved to a plane where he saw things in a way we 
will call phantasmal, because our intelligence cannot do it. 
What he knew cannot be related to anything we know, 
and some of us, therefore, are likely to explain it as a 
vagary of dementia. But that will not do. The exquisite 
poise, so perilously maintained throughout “ Moby Dick,” 
mocks us out of that explanation. There are moments in 
great music when the listener can believe he has heard echoes 
out of deeps he cannot know. There are such thrills in great 
poetry, as those hints and warnings which transcend the 
drama of “Macbeth.” It is this fearful appreherision, the 
suspicion that there was a sound from beyond our horizon, 
which moves us at times in reading “Moby Dick.” An 
ardent curiosity concerning all that its author has written 
is, therefore, natural. 





Hooks in Brief. 


The Roadmender Country. By Lorma Leicu. Sketches by 
DuNCAN Mow. (Homeland Association Ltd., Maiden Lane, 
Covent Garden. 7s. 6d.) 


“ ProsaBLty most of thosé who see this little book,” 
begins the author, “will be familiar with ‘The Road- 
mender.’” That is not the way to put it. Probably most of 
those who delight in .“The Roadmender” will read this 
little book. And that ought to be luck enough for Lorma 
Leigh, because only the publishers of that expression of 
quietism by Michael Fairless know the number of editions 
into which it has run, and maybe even they have ziven up 
counting them.. This volume (which is very well produced) 
rambles with leisurely enjoyment, and a certainty of its 
topography, about the neighborhood of “the little stone 
bridge over the mill stream,” and “ the little church at the 
foot of the grey-green down,” and “the white gate.” 
Actually, then, there is no more to be said about it. Criti- 
cism cannot be made of it, and would be irrelevant if it were. 
Here simply is a revelation of the depth of feeling which 
Michael Fairless stirs in her lovers—admirers is not the 
word. No devotee of R. L. S. could trace his footprints 
more meticulously and with a more fervent belief in the 
importance of the task than have this author and artist the 
landmarks of the Roadmender country. The writer dis- 
courses simply and with good taste, respecting always the 
shyness of Michael Fairless, and her dislike of publicity ; 
so there is no more to be said about that. Shermanbury, 
Sussex, is now known as the place where “ The Roadmender ” 
was written. Pilgrims go there to see those who knew 
Michael Fairless, to see her garden, and the white gate, and 
soon. Here it all is. But a word ought to be said for the 
drawings. They are amateurish, but they are the better 
for that. Lovers of Sussex, whatever they may think of the 
literary merits of Michael Fairless, will find these sketches 
by, Mr. Moul present their nooks as though such were of 
Sussex, and no other county. 

* * * 
John Masefield. By W. H. Hamtitton. (Allen & Unwin. 
7s. 6d.) 

Ir was bound to happen to Mr. Masefield one day. It 
will happen to him again. No author of his standing 
can escape his critical biographer. He is fortunate if 
the critic be really critical, and not merely a hearty 
performer on the trombone. Mr. Hamilton, as if determined 
not to be regarded as an adulator only, slips in frequent 
objections to the work he examines, but his criticisms are as 
wide of the mark generally as his enthusiasms are noisy. 





He must have deepened the sadness in the soul of Mr. Mase- 
field. He finds “something autumnal, nearly decadent” in 
the visions of Beauty in the sonnets, and he states this as if 
it were a weakness about which Mr. Masefield should consult 
a doctor. The decadence of autumn has impressed not only 
poets, but most of mankind, and the coloring it gives to the 
work of Mr, Masefield is in the texture of nearly the whole of 
his work. Wistfulness at the impermanence of the desired 
and lovely is usual. Mr. Masefield expresses it with 
an intensity which surprises the reader into the belief 
that he shares a secret sorrow with the poet, something known 
but to them, when what the poet has done is to reveal a 
bond which unites all humanity. This is the work of creative 
art at its finest. But Mr. Hamilton has a habit of getting 
the wrong answer, which follows naturally from the habit of 
giving the wrong reasons. He has much, too much, to say 
about style, and the following quotation represents his own : 
“Tt is not ours to discover and trace the secret paths of any 
soul in the awe and bitter agony of the new birth, of self- 
discovery and life-discovery ; but we are aware here of an 
utter revolution, a chaos revolving by-and-bye to a new 
self-possession and mastery. And now the day is coming 
when the poet who is poet indeed, not by choice alone, but 
by fiery calling, is to burst forth with a new song in his 
mouth.” This sort of beer does not get to the head; it 
attacks the stomach first. 
* * * 

Histoire des Lettres Francaises de Belgique des origines 

& nos jours. By Maurice Gaucnez. (Brussels: La 

Renaissance d’Occident, 95, Rue Berckmans.) 


Tue Arras Group of the Middle Ages was one of poets. 
Indeed, the ancient arrangement of the frontiers enables 
the historian of works in French by Belgian writers to 
include, as M. Gauchez says, “a respectable contingent” 
from Arras, Lille, and Valenciennes. Froissart as historian 
and poet is one of them; and the little lyric by him upon 
“La Jeune Bachelette,” and one or two other pieces, afford 
a sweet refreshment in the pages of information which 
M. Gauchez sets out to give. He has done his work with 
admirable zest and method, furnishing a handbook—if 
three hundred quarto pages may be said to make a handbook 
—neither informatively uninteresting nor the opposite. 
Remarkable as appears the number of authors and books 
described at varying length (and accurately indexed), M. 
Gauchez mentions, with the collector’s proper pride, that he 
has not needed to go beyond his own library for his materials. 
When he comes to the “Grande Période,” 1880-1900, to 
the age of Maeterlinck and Verhaeren, his task becomes more 
difficult, the perspective less assured. He still, however, 
acquits himself with grace and critical eloquence. In the 
discussion, for example, of the verse of Max Elskamp, his 
own rhythms give the sense of those that characterize the 
author of “Et Marie lit un évangile,” with its old-world 
mingling of tolling bells and the gentle dew-fall. More 
complicated again is the twentieth century, with its con- 
flicting reputations of brief standing, in Belgium as here ; 
M. Gauchez does his best to satisfy all enthusiasms, and for 
those sometimes impatient supporters of “ coming poets” he 
resorts after many names to a footnote: “Il y aurait a 
citer: MM. Marlier, Bob Claessens, Pansaers, W. Konincka, 
L. de Nave, Jean Dréve, P. Verboom, B. Schwren, &c., &c.” 
We do not see how any bizarre hero-worshipper can legi- 
timately charge M. Gauchez with omission after the last 
four words. 

* * * 
Tariffs: A Study in Method. By T. E. G. Grecory. 

(Griffin. 25s ) 

Txovcu in recent years there has been much writing in this 
country upon the economic principles involved in tariffs, the 
intricate polemical aspects of the question have been generally 
neglected. This defect is remedied in the very thorough and 
able study by Mr. T. E. G. Gregory, Economics Lecturer in 
the University of London. In view of the new tariff policy 
adopted by most countries, and the complications introduced 
by export duties and restrictions, this fully documented and 
well-ordered treatment is an indispensable part of a business 
education, not to speak of a politician’s training. Mr. 
Gregory is not concerned with the fundamentals of the 
economic controversy, but with the actual operations of 


| tariffs and their particular merits and demerits for the pur- 
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48, PALL MALL, S.W.1. 





An Immediate Success 
ALEC WAUGH 7/6 net 


PUBLIC SCHOOL LIFE 


2nd Impression 
Mr. Mats calls this book ‘*‘ The most important 
contribution to education of our time.” 


Every parent should read it, and, as the Evening 
Standard suggests, every schoolmaster. 





THREE BRILLIANT NOVELS 
7/6 net each 


THE BEAUTIFUL 
AND DAMNED 


F. SCOTT FITZGERALD 


The book which created a great sensation in 
America. It is a distinct advance on the clever 
novel, “ This Side of Paradise.” 


AS OTHERS SEE US 
MARMADUKE PICKTHALL 


These Near Eastern stories are worthy of the 
author of “ Said the Fisherman.” 


DANDELION DAYS 
HENRY WILLIAMSON 


_ The brilliant young author of “The Beautiful 
Years.” 





IN A GRAIN OF SAND 


YOI MARAINI 6/- net 
Illustrated by ANTONIO MARAINI. 
Delightful studies of Florentine life. 





STILL IN STRONG DEMAND 


BIG PETER i inpression 


ARCHIBALD MARSHALL 
7/6 net 


This splendid ‘‘shocker” is in great demand 
it is packed with thrills. 


EXPERIENCE 


CATHERINE COTTON. 7/6 net 


This first novel has been enthusiastically 
received. The Westminster Gazette speaks of 
‘* Its gay humour and genuine emotion.” 


MOUNTAIN MADNESS 
HELEN HAMILTON. 8/6 net 


All who love mountains will love this book. 


“A book of thrills blithely told.”—Daily 
Chronicle. 
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MACMILLAN'S LIST 


RUDYARD KIPLING. 


A KIPLING ANTHOLOGY: PROSE. 
Fcap. 8vo. Cloth, 6s. net. Leather, 7s. 6d. net. 


ESSAYS IN THE LAW. 


By the Right Hon. Sir FREDERICK — 
Bart.. LL.D., D.C.L., K.C. 8vo. 12s. 6d. n 


KRINDLESYKE. 


By WILFRID GIBSON, author of ‘ Livelihood,” 
&c. Crown 8vo. 6s. net. 














THE LHOTA NAGAS. 


By J. P. MILLS, I.C.S. With an Introduction and 
ss ag come d Notes by J. H. HUTTON, C.LE. 
With Maps and Illustrations. 8vo. 25s. net. 





THE NEAR EAST CRISIS. 


NEAR EASTERN AFFAIRS AND 
CONDITIONS. 


B STEPHEN PANARETOFF. Crown §8vo. 
10s. 6d. net. 
British Dominion Trade Journal :—‘‘ This book will give 


the reader a clear insight into the history and development 
of the Balkan States.” 





RUSSIA TO-DAY AND TO-MORROW, 


By PAUL N. MILIUKOV. With Map. Crown 8vo. 
is. net. 





*,* Macmillan’s Autumn Announcement List with 
Descriptive Notes post free on application. 





MACMILLAN & Co., Ltd., LONDON, W.C.2 


THE CONTEMPORARY REVIEW. 


With which is incorporated THE INTERNATIONAI REVIEW. 
No. 682. CONTENTS: October, 1922. 
. THE DENQUEMENT IN THE NEAR EAST. 

By Professor ARNOLD J. TOYNBEE. 
. THE THIRD ASSEMBLY. By H. WILSON HARRIS. 
AUSTRIAN FACTORS. By O. DE L. 
AN EDUCATIONAL ADDRESS. 
By the Rt. Hon. H. A. L. FISHER, M.P. 
LIBERALISM AND AGRICULTURE. By Sir HENRY REW, K.C.B. 
GERMAN DIPLOMACY REVEALED. 
By WILLIAM tty DAWSON. 
PERSIA IN PERSPECTIVE. * TRAVELLER.” 
THE NEW OPIUM PROBLEM IN WESTERN CHINA 
By “A WANDERING NATURALIST.” 
. TITLE GIVERS AND TAKERS THEN AND NOW. 
By T. H. 8. ESCOTT. 
10. ASSOCIATION BOOKS. By ALBERT LOUIS COTTON. 
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11. BESSARABIA: A LAND OF PROMISE. By E. C. DAVIES. 
12, ANNE, LADY BACON. By MARY BRADFORD WHITING. 
13. FOREIGN AFFAIRS. By LEONARD WOOLF. 


14. LITERARY SUPPLEMENT. 











OCTOBER NO. 3s. Gd.. net, 1922. 


THE HIBBERT JOURNAL. 


A Quarterly Review of Religion, Theology, and Philosophy. 
Epitork: L. P. JACKS, M.A., LL.D., D.D. 
CONTENTS. 

THE HEART OF HINDUISM. By S. Radhakrishnan. 
ANTITHESES IN CHRISTIANITY. By John Rickards Mozley. 
ROME AND THE ANGLICANS: A REPLY. 

By G. G. Coulton, M.A., D.Litt. 
THE TRUE GROUND OF THEISTIC BELIEF. 

By Professor John Baillie. 
RELATIVITY AND REVELATION. By Austin Hopkinson, M.P. 
RELIGION AND BUSINESS: A FORGOTTEN CHAPTER 

OF HISTORY. By R. H. Tawney. 
GOD AND MAMMON. By J. A. R. Marriott, M.A. 
KARMA AND LIBERATION. By Charles Johnson. 
DICKENS AND MEREDITH. 

By the Rev. Professor James Moffatt, D.D. 
THE ELIZABETHAN “HAMLET.” By William Poel. 
PARABLE AND ITS ADAPTATION IN THE GOSPELS. 

By Professor B. W. Bacon. 
THE ELEUSINIAN AND ORPHIC MYSTERIES. 

y B. A. G. Fuller. 

CO-OPERATION AMONG NATURAL SPECIES. 

By H. Reinheimer. 
DISCUSSIONS, SURVEY, AND SIGNED REVIEWS. 
WILLIAMS & NORGATE, 14, Henrietta St., Covent Garden, W.C. 2. 
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poses they profess to serve. Though much historical matter 
is necessarily introduced, the prime object is to analyse, 
classify, compare, and criticize the various forms and 
methods employed. Beginning with Customs Areas, Customs- 
making Bodies, and Customs Law, Mr. Gregory proceeds to 
discuss the problems of Classification of Tariffs, in relation 
to modes of treatment and kinds of rate. The fiscal questions 
involved where politics crosses economics, as in differential 
rates, retaliation, reciprocity, colonial preference, are the 
subject-matter of substantial chapters. Perhaps the most 
important, because the most highly technical, is Chapter IX., 
with its treatment of Valuation and Allied Problems. There is 
much matter bearing upon the post-war situation in Europe 
and the new experiments in Protectionism, national self- 
sufficiency, and taxation. Assuming a tariff to be adopted, 
Mr. Gregory arrives, by a blend of inductive and deductive 
reasoning, at certain fairly definite judgments about its 
working. Specific duties he finds superior to ad valorem, 
differentiation of grades of the same commodity preferable 
to a uniform rate. A really “scientific” tariff cannot be a 
simple one, and, involving, as it must, most difficult issues 
of political and administrative expediency, may overtax the 
available brains and knowledge of its makers. Regarded 
from the revenue standpoint, an exhaustive inquiry leads to 
the following result: “It will be seen that, whilst it is 
incorrect to assert that protective duties do not yield any 
revenue, it is, nevertheless, also true that, in order to 
obtain any adequate yield, such protective duties must be 
imposed upon articles largely of general consumption, such 
as wheat” (p. 899). 





From the Publishers’ Table. 


Ir is surprising how much work by famous writers of a 
century ago has contrived to lie unpublished until our own 
day ; and, indeed, it is surprising how much some of them, 
who were not obliged thereto by lack of income, actually 
wrote. One considers Lamb’s letters as an instance where 
most skilful and laborious editors have done their utmost ; 
and yet we believe that those which remain unknown to the 
public number some hundreds. And it is barely two years 
since Mr. Milford issued Shelley’s “ Philosophical View of 
Reform.” 

~ * * 

Mr. Mitrorp now announces “Proserpine” and 
“Midas,” unpublished mythological dramas written by Mary 
Shelley about 1820. Mr. A. Koszul points out in his editorial 
preface that they provide the intended setting for some of 
Shelley’s best lyrics, which are introduced into them, but 
have hitherto been read without such context. 

* ” * 

Or modern poetry, the news of the day is that Mr. A. E. 
Housman has at last decided to publish a new volume, 
“Last Poems.” His extraordinary restraint in leaving 
“4 Shropshire Lad,” in all its success, without a successor 
for over a quarter of a century, has puzzled the public, and 
collectors have perforce had to rank his editions of Juvenal 
and Manilius among their rarities. ‘“ Last Poems” will be 
published by Mr. Grant Richards. 

* * 

Tue son of the author of “ Saint Paul,” Mr. Leo Myers, 
is appearing shortly as a novelist. His first study is of con- 
flicting psychologies within “a remarkable family, named 
Orriser.”’ Putnams are to produce the book. 

. * ~ 

Messrs. Kecan Pavt have almost ready a biography of 
Saint-Saéns, some of the materials having been supplied by 
friends of the composer. Mr. Watson Lyle, critic to the 
“Musical Standard,” is the biographer. 

* * 7 


Tue Principal of Birkbeck College, Professor Senter, 


writes, in connection with the forthcoming College 
centenary :— 


‘* It is proposed to publish a short history of the develop- 
ment from the origina! Birkbeck Institution of 1823. 

““May I, through your columns, request anyone who 
has material which might be useful for this history to lend it 
to the College? We already possess the printed and other 





official records, but former teachers and students of the 

College may have particulars in private manuscripts showing, 

for example, the place the Institution has held in different 

generations.” 
* * * 

Tue autumn list of Broadway House opens with the two 
quarto volumes on “ English Furniture and Woodwork,” by 
Mr. Herbert Cescinsky and Mr. Ernest Gribble (October). 
Messrs. Batsford will provide their quota of similar sump- 
tuous works of the season: two volumes on “ Decoration and 
Furniture in England,” by Mr. M. Jourdain, the first to 
appear covering the period 1760-1820, the second 1500-1640 ; 
five volumes by Mr. W. G. Paulson Townsend upon “ Modern 
Decorative Art in England” ; and others. 

* * * 

THE missal spirit appears in the poetry of Mr. Wilfred 
Childe in such pleasant degree that it should not be over- 
looked by any of the busy anthologists of to-day: his new 
volume, “The Gothic Rose,” is announced by Mr. Basil 
Blackwell. 

* * * 

Messrs. Herrer of Cambridge are rapidly rising in the 
esteem of those who appreciate only the finest copies of books. 
“A Reference Catalogue” just published by them is full 
of such copies, the “ gentleman’s library ” strain of editions. 
A set of Mr, Hardy’s writings in forty-eight volumes calf, 
with Lionel Johnson’s “ Art of Thomas Hardy,” is priced 
£175. 

* * * 

ANOTHER important catalogue emanates from Messrs. 
Grafton, of Coptic Street. It contains references to about 
a thousand old and scarce books, arranged by subjects, 
and the annotations are informative good reading. Among 
the less expected items is a collection of fugitive articles (in 
two albums) by William Wilde, elder brother of Oscar, and 
not ungifted with some of his brilliance. 





Music, 
THE MANAGEMENT OF OPERA. 


Rerurnine to England after six months’ absence, one of 
the first pieces of news that catches my eye in the papers 
is that the British National Opera Company has had 
disappointing audiences at Bristol. How far the loss to 
the company has been serious I do not know ; as an event 
in operatic history it is of small importance. It is not 
the first occasion on which a travelling opera company 
has done badly, nor will it be the last. Nevertheless the 
news is regrettable, for all lovers of opera in English have 
wished well to the new company since its foundation. 
Here at last, we hoped, was the chance of developing 
English opera on lines that would be successful, both 
artistically and financially. As regards the British 
National Opera Company’s performances I can offer no 
judgment, for owing to my absence from England I have 
never seen a single one; but criticisms have occasionally 
reached me, and I have read them with interest. After 
listening to opera in a number of German cities I do not 
return home with the intention of depreciating 
our own musical efforts. | During the last few days 
I have been showing a young foreign composer something 
of London musical life. He was full of admiration for 
the Queen’s Hall orchestra and, although he knew not 
a word of English, was completely fascinated by the 
“* Beggar’s Opera.’’ Certainly it was a joy to me to hear 
again the full, sonorous tone of English strings and the 
freedom and sensitive intelligence of English wind- 
players’ phrasing, after the strained precision of 
Viennese orchestras with the hacking attack and thin 
tone of their strings. As to the ‘‘ Beggar’s Opera,’’ it 
can only be classed with the performances of the 
“‘ English Singers ’’; they are things which Germany 
simply cannot do, though my young friend wanted to 
see the ‘‘ Beggar’s Opera ”’ taken up at once at Berlin 
and Frankfort. 

_ _ Ifthe ‘‘ Beggar’s Opera ’’ had been a German classic 
instead of an English one, it would not have been running 
for two years as the exclusive property of some one 
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THE NEW LEADER RECONSTRUCTION 





FO tte MU Tt ssn oom) 


N Friday, October 6th, the 
Labour Leader appears, under 
the title of THE NEW 
LEADER, in a new form, under 
the editorship of H. N. Brailsford, 
at the price of 2d. 


The ambition of THE NEW 
LEADER will be to serve the 
whole Labour movement without 
sectarian narrowness. It hopes 
to meet the intellectual needs of 
readers who realise that Socialism is 
not merely a political creed, but an 
attitude towards the whole of life. 


Among the contributors 
to the first issue are: 


Prof. EINSTEIN 
H. G. WELLS 


Prof. J. ARTHUR 
THOMSON 


WALTER de la 
MARE 


and 


MUIRHEAD 
BONE 


J. RAMSAY 
MACDONALD 


G. D. H. COLE 
H.N.BRAILSFORD 
and 


Rt.Hon. ARTHUR 
HENDERSON, MP. 


H. N. BRAILSFORD will write every 
week an article on international affairs. 


G. D. H. COLE will write a weekly page 
on industrial politics. 


There will be, every week, four pages out 
of sixteen devoted to literature and science. 


MUIRHEAD BONE’S drawing in the 
first number will be followed by black-and- 
white work by AUGUSTUS JOHN, 
C.W.R. NEVINSON, FRANCIS DODD 
WILL ROTHENSTEIN and others. 


2CARMELITE STREET 
LONDON, E.C.4 
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IN EUROPE VIII. 
(Manchester Guardian Commercial) 


THE 
REPARATION 
PROBLEM 


Proposals for the Settlement of 
this Question from leading British, 
French and German authorities. 








. 1. Isa Settlement of 
J. M. Keynes's the Reparation 


- ti ibl 
Latest Contri- mtg oF seer 
butions to the 








Proposal. 








Reparation | 2. neroouteeiions in 
. the ark an 
Question. hasmanae 





L Balances abroad. 


Public Opinion 1. Jacques Bainville. 
in France, 2. R. de Jauvenel. 





Two suggested solutions from 
authoritative German Sources ; 
Germany’s Payments under the 
Treaty by Dr. Schroeder, Secretary 
of State in the German Treasury. 


Articleson the Reparation Problem 
in Hungary and in Bulgaria. 


A Series of Illustrated Articles on 
the Devastated Areas in France, 
Belgium, Serbia, Roumania, the 
Baltic States and East Prussia. 


A Symposium by Six Professors : 
How much can the Allies induce 
Germany to pay with advantage 
to themselves ? 


ONE SHILLING 64 Pages. 
(Post free from Guardian Office, Manchester.) 
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theatre in Berlin, but would have been included in the 
normal repertory of all the leading opera houses. It 
might be in the repertory of every English travelling 
company, for it is public property. Anybody may go 
to the British Museum and make his own practical stage- 
arrangement of it. As it is, I doubt whether the 
managers and members of travelling companies even 
bother to go to Hammersmith to see it on the stage, and 
if they do, how much do they learn from its performance? 
The Germans, if they took it up, might make as queer 
a transmogrification of it as they do of Wilde’s comedies, 
but they would at least take trouble to present it as 
carefully and skilfully as it was possible for them to do. 

Yet the English reader must not suppose that all 
opera performers in Germany are up to the standards 
of, let us say, the Munich Festival. The foreign traveller 
who pursues opera and drama in Germany naturally goes 
only to the places which have something of exceptional 
interest to offer. Even at these, the standards are not 
always of the highest. The Mozart operas at Salzburg 
were a very mediocre entertainment. What the average 
in the provincial towns is like can only be realized by 
those who live in such places. It is only at Berlin (where 
there are three opera houses), Cologne, Dresden, and 
Frankfort, that there are separate State or municipal 
houses for opera and drama. At Munich, Stuttgart, and 
Darmstadt—perhaps at some other places—there is a 
large theatre and a small one, both of which are used for 
both departments, according to the style of the work to 
be performed ; in most places opera and drama have to 
alternate in the same building, just as they do at the 
‘Old Vic.’? How inadequately the work of these 
theatres is carried on in the provincial towns—how 
inadequately even before the war—one may realize from 
Carl Hagemann’s book ‘‘ Die Kunst der Biihne.”” It 
is worth while pointing this out to English readers in 
order to encourage them in their interest in opera in 
England. Hagemann describes various modern theatres 
such as are to be found in Munich, Berlin, and Dresden, 
but he realizes quite well that most producers have to 
work on old-fashioned stages where there is nothing but 
the most primitive machinery. Once outside the big 
State houses, the physical conditions of the theatre are 
little better, so one gathers from Hagemann, than they 
are in England, and the human conditions often show 
a fairly close resemblance. Inadequate time for 
rehearsal, unwillingness to adopt new ideas, lack of 
interests in anything but the actor’s own part—Germany 
too knows what these difficulties are. 

The stimulating and inspiring character of Hage- 
mann’s book lies in the fact that its author is a man 
who is determined to face difficulties and conquer them. 
From every page it is clear that the solution of problems 
is a matter not of money but of brains and good-will. 
What has made the glory of the modern German theatre 
is the beneficent autocrat. Germany knows the value 
of the supreme director, and trains men for that career. 
The days have gone by when the theatrical director was 
a mere business man, or an aristocratic amateur (though 
one man of this type, Count Seebach, certainly accom- 
plished great things as Intendant at Dresden), or a 
popular actor. He must, says Hagemann, be in the first 
place a man of genuine artistic temperament, sensitive 
in feeling, and educated in taste; he must understand 
the theoretical principles of dramatic construction and of 
the art of acting, as well as of all other arts which are 
called in to assist the theatre; he must have a general 
literary and artistic education, must be able to enter 
into the spirit of any age and have a knowledge of its 
particular literature and art as well as of its human and 
personal character ; he must himself be something of a 
poet, painter enough to have a feeling for color and space, 
architect enough to make plans for scenes. He must be 
a man of the world and one who can form a judgment 
on other men’s abilities; in personal character strong- 
willed, but friendly and sympathetic to those who 
work under him; critical in mind, but with the 








power to teach and!inspire. To all this we must 
add for the operatic director a knowledge and under- 
standing of music—if possible, a conductor’s knowledge. 
After all these requirements it is some small consolation 
to know that he need not necessarily be an actor or 
singer. 

I can only think of one Englishman who comes near 
possessing all these qualities needful to the ideal director 
of a national opera; it need hardly be said that I refer 
to Mr. Granville Barker. Whether the British National 
‘Opera Company have ever taken steps to secure his 
services I do not know. What makes the difference 
between the best English opera companies and the best 
German ones is, I am convinced, the difference of 
direction. It is not a question of money, or of ability 
to sing and play ; our material is as good as any. Nor is 
it a question of audiences. English audiences are less 
inclined to regard opera as an educational duty ; but they 
can willingly regard it as a pleasure. They are extra- 
ordinarily uncritical, but intensely appreciative, and 
their almost complete freedom from traditional prejudices 
ought to make it all the easier to educate them in the 
right direction. What English opera wants is leaders. 
Sir Thomas Beecham was a leader, though not the ideal 
one. The impetus which he gave to English opera was 
so powerful that some people, I fancy, imagine that 
English opera will now go on running for ever without 
further effort. The public imagined that Sir Thomas 
achieved what he did by the expenditure of huge sums 
of money; but what really enabled him to give us all 
a new conception of what English opera might be was 
his own artistic imagination, his personal energy and 
enthusiasm. Whether he would make a satisfactory 
director as the paid servant of a company, or even of 
the State, is another matter; the great difficulty of the 
ideal director is that he has to have patience and a certain 
capacity for routine as well as enthusiasm and imagina- 
tion 


Epwarp J. Dent. 





he Brama. 


THE RETURN OF THE STUARTS. 


Ambassadors Theatre: “Charles I." By W. G. Wills. 
Everyman Theatre: “Mary Stuart." By John Drinkwater. 





INDUSTRIOUS criticism, upon the revival of W. G. Wills’s 
“‘ Charles I.’’ has brought off an astonishing feat; it has 
discovered a fault in the play which is not there. Both 
Charles I. and Cromwell have been canonized, with the 
best possible title, by parties whose religious and political 
principles they championed, and from this cause has pro- 
ceeded within the last few days such an angry confusion 
of ‘‘ practical ’’ with ‘‘ esthetic ’’ valuation as might 
make Signor Croce break his pen in despair. Wills, 
having decided in the exercise of an unquestionable 
poetic prerogative to give his drama a White Rose rather 
than an Orange coloring, has been loudly denounced for 
falsifying history. As if he had not every right to make 
exactly what use of history pleased his genius! Does any- 
body blame Shakespeare for turning Joan of Arc into a 
witch—should we not, indeed, love to see Miss Sybil 
Thorndike embody the stormy grandeur of his 
Pucelle?—or is ‘‘ Richard III. ’’ condemned because it 
transforms a capable Renascence Realpolitiker into a 
crippled monster of malignity? Similarly no one blames 
Lytton for transforming a vulgar murderer like 
Eugene Aram into an appealing victim of fatality—or, to 
be more accurate, no one would have blamed him if the 
novel in which he did it had been less dismally dull. 
Here, indeed, we come to the point. Instead of giving 
vent to political wrath because Oliver Cromwell is 
described as ‘‘ a mouthing patriot with an itching palm,”’ 
criticism should have given vent to literary wrath at his 
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Never Without 
a Book. 


However great your appetite for books may be it 
can be fully satisfied by a subscription to The Times 
Book Club Circulating Library. Under the Guaranteed 
Service you can have three books at a time; you can 
change them as often as you like, and you can forward 
your new selection before the books in hand are returned, 
so that you need never be without a book to read. 


Moreover, 
Service, 


and this is the central feature of the 
if any book you want is not on the shelf at 
the time you ask for it, it will be bought specially from 
the Publishers for you. The very few exceptions are 
clearly stated in the prospectus. 








A subscriber writes :— 


“TI should like to again express the very great pleasure 
derived from The Times Book Club ever since I was lucky 
enough to discover this bcon to the reader. Never before have 
I had such cumplete satisfaction from any Library—indeed, 
your Guaranteed Section is quite unrivalled, and I wish to 


thank you and all who have attended to my many wants during 
all these years.’ 


Rates and conditions of subscription will be sent on 
application to the Librarian. 


TIMES BOOK CLUB 


42 Wigmore Street, Cavendish Square, 
London, W.1. 








LIFE ASSURANCE PLUS !— 


"THE Australian Mutual Provident Society is Mutual. 
That is to say, all Surplus, without deduction, belongs to the 
Policy-holders fhemselves, and is distributed yearly. Moreover, 
the Society, established ‘in 1849, has been for many years the 
largest and most prosperous British Mutual Life Office. Why is 
this? Because it offers to Assurers the acme of security and 
profit, and because its satisfied members are its best advertise- 
ment. Why are policies with the A. M. P. Society so profitable? 
Because its premium rates are below the average, its expense 
rate is very moderate, its effective interest rate is very high and 
its —— experience is exceptionally favourable. 

M. P. Society should be covering you. You will be 
sent t tall yor AS. on application. Please mention this publica- 


tion, i 
EVERY YEAR A BONUS YEAR. 


Assets, £48,000,000. a 1. Annual Income, £7,000,000. 
New Ordinary Business for 1921, £0,855,000. 
Cash Surplus (Ordinary Department) divisible for 1921, £1,480,000. 


AUSTRALIAN MUTUAL PROVIDENT 


SOCIETY. 


London Office: 73-76, King William Street, E.C.4. 
W. C. FISHER, Manager for the United Kingdom. 














NEW TOWN HOUSING LIMITED. 
WELWYN GARDEN CITY, HERTS. 


21 miles from London. 

Season ticket, £5 6s. 6d., for three months. 40 minutes 
from town. 25 trains daily between King’s Cross and 
Welwyn Garden City. Beautiful eountry varying from 
280 to 400 feet ahove sea level. Houses adjacent to 
permanent rural belt for sale or rental on Tenant Purchase 
System. 

Bedrooms, 3; 





Sitting-rooms, 1:—Price £675. 


Ground rent 5/- a year. Lease 999 years. OR 
Interest-bearing Investment of £285. Rent £30. 


(Rates about £9.) 

Bedrooms, 35 Sitting-rooms, 2:—Price £805. 

Ground rent 5/- a year. Lease 999 years. OR 

Interest-bearing Investment cf £345. Rent £40. 

(Rates about £10.) 

In each case kitchen-scullery, 

water, gas and electricity. 

Apply :—SECRETARY, New Town Housing Ltd., 3, 

Gray’s Inn Place, W.C.1. 


bath room, hot 
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LEAGUE OF NATIONS ON 
DISARMAMENT 


BUDGET EXPENDITURE 
NATIONAL DEFENCE 


1913 and 1920-22, 


A memorandum containing, in the form of clear statistical tables, inform- 
ation with regard to expenditure on account of National Defence before 
and since the War of twenty-one countries. This is the most important 
document yet published bearing onthe problem of disarmament. 3s. net. 


Reports of Temporary Mixed Com- 
mission on Armaments. 


Published by 
i Constable & Co.Ltd. 10 Orange St.W.C.2.11i- 


5/- o/- 
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TO SAVE THE 
SHIPWRECKED 


ONE MILLION 


MEN AND WOMEN WANTED 


- who will give - 


FIVE SHILLINGS A YEAR. 


That will maintain the whole Life-Boat Service round | ad iw miles 
ef coast. Last year the Institntion received 586,968 Fi illings, 
and the deficit on the year’s working was £110,000. 
During the first eight months of this year it has received. 
339, 19 FIVE SHILLINGS. 


t still urgently needs 
660.861 FIVE SHILLINGS. 
wit you be ““ ONE IN A MILLION ” ? 1 00, piease 


SEND YOUR FIVE SHILLINGS TO-DAY. 
And remember the Life-Boats in your will. 
THEY RECEIVE NOT ONE PENNY FROM THE STATE. 
LORD HARROWBY, GEORGE F. SHEE, M.A., 
Honorary Treasurer. retary. 
ROYAL NATIONAL LIFE-BOAT INSTITUTION, 
22, Charing Cross Road, W.C.2, 
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Terry’s springseat 
tending, addle puts a layer 
of high-grade eprings 


ETWEEN you and the 
vibration caused by the 


bad road surfaces 















Covered with 


high-grade Cyclist and motor- cyclist should prove the cushion- 

felt and ing capacity of the spring saddle. It fits to the 

“Rexine”™ body, because the springs act together or in 

the saddle unison, just as positional pressure demands. 

— Booklet post free. 

heick, Cycle Saddle 25/- Motor-cycle Saddle Lightweight 57/6 
Lady orGenteach Ieavyweight 63/-. Piilion Scat 63/- 


From your agent, or in case of difficulty from us. and 
guaranteed satisfactory or your money back. 


Herbert Terry & Sons I.td. Manftrs, Redditch, Eng. Est, 1855, 
Rene cat ip a pl agg cit Matt na 











a Science 
d 
RADIO. NEWS 


The most interesting magazine for the 
home. The October issue is now on 
sale and contains much attractive and 
illustrated information. In addition to 
specially illustrated articles, there are 
sections for the “wireless”’ student, the 
the model locomotive maker and model 
aeroplane enthusiast. 


On sale at all newsagents and Bookstalls, 


PRICE - - ONE SHILLING 
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being said to bear ‘‘ in one hand menace, in the other 
greed,’’ or at such bathos as this visic «:— 

‘* Methought there was a spacious sable booth, 

All hung with fair black crape. And as I looked 
And marvelled what it meant, lo! at the opening 
A sad and courtly figure stood alone. .. .”’ 

That ‘‘ courtly figure ’’ is impayable! Wills had 
every right to make a good play out of bad history. What 
he had no right to do was to make a bad play out of 
bad history ; nor could any amount of good history redeem 
a bad play. 

To say that ‘‘ Charles I. ’’ is bad is not to say that it 
is uninteresting. There is always an unhallowed enchant- 
ment about a perfect example of bad style—about 
Bernini’s idea of an altar or Ainsworth’s idea of a novel. 
So this last pipe of the expiring Romantic drama throws 
a certain spell upon the listener; its faded graces, the 
‘* poesy ’’ of it all, are in their own way as moving as 
the crudity of an old colored broadsheet. At times, too, 
we perceive that its author had read Shakespeare and 
admired him, a genuinely extenuating circumstance. 
And perhaps a little more poetry still might have been 
squeezed out of it if the traditions of Romantic acting 
were not being so fast obliterated from our stage. 
Mr. Russell Thorndike’s incontestable abilities do not, 
unluckily, include the gift of Romantic glamor, a fatal 
disadvantage in playing Wills’s Charles. When a really 
Romantic actor tells a turbulent subject (‘‘ mouthing 
patriot ’’ or no) to ‘‘ uncover in the presence of your 
King ’’ we all feel a wild, irrational instinct of abase- 
ment. No doubt the historic Charles I. and all the 
Stuarts had this endowment in overflowing measure; 
nothing else will explain Non-Juring and Jacobitism, the 
Sehnsucht after absent monarchs, whose presence was 
always frankly owned to be intolerable. Mr. Thorndike 
does not compete in ‘‘ the divinity that doth hedge 2 
King ’’ with the unforgettable Charles I. of the Oxford 
Historical Pageant, though it is only fair to add that Mr. 
Thorndike has a heavier task than merely to ride across a 
field, looking like the. armored quintessence of al the 
portraits Vandyke ever painted. Miss Miriam Lewes, 
the Henrietta Maria, on the other hand, is a Romantic 
tragedienne of the first quality ; for proof we have only to 
watch her face in the fourth act as the clock chimes out 
the quarters of her husband’s last hour. The same is true 
of Mr. St. Barbe West, the Cromwell, whose impressive 
personality brings upon the scene the shadow of a more 
substantial Oliver, and almost hides the fact that the 
lines he has to speak are but Gratiano’s “‘ infinite deal 
of nothing.’’ (How often is the Romantic actor called on 
by his author to create this illusion!) A word must be 
spared for Mr. Jevan Brandon-Thomas’s Lord Huntley ; 
it is really clever for so young an actor to give shape 
successfully to the weight and gravity of this mature 
counsellor. Mr. Brandon-Thomas has clearly an aptitude 
for ‘‘ costume ’’ drama. 

The demand that historical plays should be faithful 
to history would bear hardly on Mr. John Drinkwater, 
since Mary Stuart, about whom he has written, is a 
character cbout which the historians do not cease to 
quarrel. Mary, like her enemy Elizabeth, did not 
sink the woman in the monarch so indiscreetly deep as 
to lose her asset of incomprehensibility. It was left for 
Mary Tudor to confide to the world what was written 
on her heart, and the result is that they do not write 
plays upon her, or, at least, not the sort of plays 
which it is chivalry to talk about. Mr. Drinkwater, we 
take it, meant to disarm historical pedantry by pitching 
his study of the Queen of Scots in the fantastic key. She 
appears but as a kind of mental vision by the aid of 
which an old Scottish antiquary seeks to console a young 
husband whose wife has left him (but not yet blown 
him up with gunpowder). We are invited to see in Mary 
Stuart the femme incomprise, in the sense that she is 4 
great lover who cannot find a man worthy of her love, 
and a queen of fine wit with no stage upon which to 
display it. Upon that our feeling is that a great lover is 
one who creates great love, and a great queen one who 
rules the kingdom given her. This does not prevent our 
enjoying Mr. Drinkwater’s play, which seems to us to 
display finer flashes of poetic divination and a subtler 





sense of beauty than did “Abraham Lincoln”’; of 
stagecraft Mr. Drinkwater has always a sufficiency at 
command. He is very fortunate in his interpreters. 
Mr. Randle Ayrton is an almost ideal Bothwell, and 
Mr. Harcourt Williams’s Darnley, a terrible study, is 
terribly convincing. “ And,’’ as programme writers love 
to say, Miss Laura Cowie. It is almost as difficult to 
analyze the secret of her charm as to penetrate Mary 
Stuart’s own mystery. It does not lie wholly in the 
white magic of her facial transformations from part to 
part, nor wholly in her gifts of beautiful movement, nor 
wholly in the intonations of a voice which could not 
in the utterance of two words be mistaken for anyone 
else’s. Looking back to her first—slightly meteoric— 
appearance 10t so many years ago in “‘ Henry VIII.,”’ 
we should be inclined to find the key to her successes in 
a certain transparent sincerity of temperament. We 
remember how one glimpse of Anne Boleyn’s face under 
the canopy at her coronation illuminated the meaning 
of the whole cumbrous stago-pageant, and in the same 
instant made it all superfluous. Perhaps, then, Miss 
Cowie’s secret is that she gives all that she has in every 
part, gives it with entire simplicity, and not a suggestion 
of “managing ’’ her resources. That generosity in self- 
giving is the charm of Scott’s Mary Stuart; Mr. Hew- 
lett’s is a more complex and dangerous siren. Perhaps 
Mr. Drinkwater meant a more twisted temperament; 
but it turns out otherwise, Ja reine le veut. 


D. L. M. 





Science, 


MATHEMATICAL CONCEPTS. 


TxosE whose pleasure or duty it is to be familiar with 
‘a good deal of the ‘“‘ serious’’ literature now being 
published will have noted that this literature may be 
divided up into two main classes; there is a class which 
assumes what is generally known as a literary education, 
and a class which assumes predominantly scientific 
interests and habits of thought. In the former class 
we would include'most philosophy, most history, a great 
deal of political writing, and nearly all biographies. The 
second class contains relatively few members, and many 
of them are of a somewhat unfortunate kind. Many of 
them, in fact, are obviously written by ‘‘ cranks.’’ In 
these works the phraseology has a scientific air; there 
are references to the electron, to the fourth dimension, 
and (inevitably) to Einstein’s theory. There is much 
talk of Progress, of Super-consciousness and so on. The 
general effect is of imperfectly understood popular 
lectures on science interpreted by a Bond Street crystal- 
gazer. It is easy enough to dismiss such works with con- 
tempt, but it is surely worth noting that a rather large 
audience for such works exists. There is a genuine 
and widespread curiosity which these books, we must 
suppose, help to satisfy. And we must note that these 
books have a very wide scope. They may deal with the 
whole history, past, present, and future of man. They 
may deal with all systems of philosophy and religion. 
Always the scope is immense. That, apparently, is 
essential ; and the other essential feature is the scientific 
phraseology. 

Now, the existence of all this crank literature is not 
wholly a bad thing. It does indicate, we believe, the 
existence of a serious, although ignorant, interest in what 
may be called scientific philosophy. It is something very 
different from, but just as important as, the popular 
interest in certain scientific achievements. These curious 
books exist, we believe, in response to a demand for 
information as to how science is related to the rest of 
man’s interests, as to how one’s general outlook may be 
justly influenced by science ; as to, in short, the doctrines 
of a scientific philosophy. Believing, as we do, that this 
sort of public interest, grotesque as are its manifestations, 
should be treated respectfully, we note, as a very interest- 
ing and welcome sign of the times, the recent appear- 
ance of several volumes addressed to very much the samo 
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APPOINTMENTS VACANT. 


EDUCATIONAL. 





STAFFORDSHIRE EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 
LEEK HIGHER EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 


APELICATIONS are invited for the post of Headmaster of 
the Leek School of Art, to commence work as soon as possible. 
The duties will include the supervision of Art instruction in the 
Leek Elementary Schools. The salary will be in accordance with the 
Burnham (Technical) Scale for Assistants, with £25 for a post of 
special ae wearer y. 

Particulars and forms of application may be obtained from the 
Secretary, Nicholson Institute, Leek, Staffs. Forms of application 
should be returned to him not later than October 7th. 

GRAHAM BALFOUR, 
Director of Education. 
County Education Offices. 
Stafford. 





LONDON COUNTY COUNCIL. 


PPLICATIONS are invited for the position of CHIEF 
INSPECTOR in the Education Officer’s Department. 
Salary—£1,100 a year, rising by annual increments of £50 to a 
maximum of £1,250 a year, plus a temporary addition making the 
probable total commencing salary at time of appointment £1,350. 
Apply Education Officer (C.1), The County Hall, Westminster 
Bridge, S.E.1 (stamped addressed foolscap envelope necessary), for 
form of particulars to be returned not later than October 14th, 1922. 
Preference given to candidates who have served or attempted to 
serve with H.M. Forces. 
Canvassing disqualifies. 
JAMES BIRD, 
Clerk to the London County Council. 





CITY OF SHEFFIELD EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 
CENTRAL SECONDARY SCHOOL FOR BOYS. 
Principal: Mr. J. W. ILirreE, M.A. (Cantab.) 
ForM MASTER REQUIRED at once. Graduate with good 
qualifications in English and French. Burnham Scale Salary. 
Application Forms may be had from the Education Office on 
receipt of a stamped addressed foolscap envelope, and should be 
returned without delay to 
PERVIVAL SHARP, 


Director of ‘Education. 
Education Office, 
Leopold Street, 
Sheffield. 





CITY OF SALISBURY. 


ANTED, a LIBRARIAN and SECRETARY for the 
Salisbury Public Library. Salary, £160 per annum, with 
annual increments of £10. 

Applications, endorsed “ Librarian, stating age, experience, and 
qualifications, accompanied by copies of not more than three recent 
testimonials, must reach me not later than Tuesday, October 10th. 
The successful candidate will be required to commence his duties 
on October 25th 

Canvassing, ” directly or indirectly, will be deemed a dis- 


qualification. 
ALBERT E. BUTCHER, 
Librarian and Secretary. 





— 





APPOINTMENT WANTED. 








W OMAN GRADUATE (English Tripos, Cantab), age 27, 


desires post. Good French, some German and Norwegian; office 


experience (administrative work and research, correspondence, index- 


ing, &c.).—Box N.A. 40, BRITISH PERIODICALS LTD., 12, Cursitor-st., E.C. 4. 








LECTURES. 





UNIVERSITY OF LONDON. 
HE CREIGHTON LECTURE for 1922-23, entitled, 
“HISTORICAL PERSPECTIVE,” will be delivered by SIR 
CHARLES OMAN, K.B.E. (Professor of Modern History in, and 
Member of Parliament for, the University of Oxford), ft BEDFORD 
COLLEGE FOR WOMEN (Entrance, York Gate, REGENT’S PARK 
N.W. 1), at 5 p.m., on TUESDAY, OCTOBER 2th, 1922. The Chair will 
be taken by the Right Hon. Lord Charnwood, MA. DL, J.P. 
ADMISSION FREE, by ticket to be obtained from the Secretary, 
Bedford College for Women, Regent’s Park, N.W.1. 
"EDWIN DELLER, Academic Registrar. 





UNIVERSITY OF LONDON, UNIVERSITY COLLEGE. 
DEPARTMENT OF SCANDINAVIAN STUDIE 
Director: Professor W. P. Ker, M.A., LL.D., F BA. 
Lecturer in Danish: J. H. HeLwec. 
Lecturer in Norwegian: I. C. GRONDAHL. 
Lecturer in Swedish: IM. BJ6RKHAGEN. 


ULL COURSES OF STUDY IN LANGUAGES AND 
LITERATURE, both elementary and advanced—in Danish, 
Norwegian, and Swedish, will begin on Monday, October 2nd. Both 
Day and Evening Courses are held. 
Sessional fee for each Course: Two Guineas. 
Public Lectures in Scandinavian subjects will be given. 
The detailed prospectus of Scandinavian Courses can be obtained 


on application to :— 
WALTER W. SETON, 
Secretary, 
University College, London. 
Gower Street, W.C. 1.) 





GRESHAM COLLEGE, BASINGHALL STREBPT, E.C. 


PROFESSOR FOSTER WATSON, D.Lit., will give four 
lectures on “GLIMPSES OF THE SIXTEENTH CENTURY 

REVIVAL OF LEARNING.” Tuesday, October 3rd, ‘ RENASCENCE 

STUDENTS.” Wednesday, October 4th, “ RENASCENCE SCHOLARS.” 

Thursday, October 5th, “ST. PAUL’S SCHOOL.” Friday, October 6th, 
AN OXFORD COLLEGE.” At 6 p.m. Admission free 





BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE. 
Principal: Miss STANSFELD. 
Students are trained in this College to become Teachers of 
Gymnastics, Games, &c. Fees, £165 a year. For particulars, apply 
The Secretary, 37, Lansdowne- road, Bedford. 





PINEHURST, CROWBOROUGH (SUSSEX), 
Country School for Girls. 
House in grounds on edge of Moorlands, between 600 and 700 
feet above sea-level. 
Principal, Mtss H. T. NEILD, M.A. (Vic.), Class, Tripos (Camb.). 
Prospectus on application. 





BBOTSHOLME. — A Boarding School for boys aged te 18 
yegrs. Established 1889. The first of the New School Movement. 
Excellent ty Healthy life School Estate 133 acres. 
‘o my mind there is no brighter spot on the educational 
map of England to-day than Abbotsholme.” 
G. STANLBY HALL. 
For terms, &c., apply to the Warden, Abbotsholme, Rocester, 
Derbyshire, or to Colonel B. R. Ward, C.M.G., late R.E., Hon. — 
Abbotsholme Association, 41, Palace Mansions, Kensington, W. 14. 





A GIRLS’ PREPARATORY SCHOOL, 
8T. DAVID’S, ENGLEFIELD GREEN, SURREY. 
MiSs I. L. RHYS, Somerville Collage, Outeod Final Honours 


School of Modern History, M.A. Dub and Liverpool, late 
Head Mistress of the Belvedere School NGEDSE) verpool, 


and 
ba epee RHYS, late House Mistress at the Belvedere 
ool. 


Girls are given a thorough educetion up to the age of 14. 
The buildings, standing in 104 acres, are those hitherto occupied 
by NORTHLAN SCHOOL. 


Canes SCHOOL (SURREY). 
Head Master: Mr. ALLAN P. Morrram, B.Sc. 
For details of Fees, Entrance Scholarships, &c., apply to the 
Schoo] Secretary, 31, Memorial Hall, Farringdon-street, London, E.C. 4. 


IPTREE HALL, ESSEX, under the direction of Norman 

MacMunn (B.A. Oxon.), author of “The Child’s Path to Free- 

dom” (Bell): an education based on realities and ‘the discipline of 
life. Prospectus on application. 











CHANTRY MOUNT SCHOOL, 
BISHOP’S STORTFORD. 
Headmistress: Miss EsTHER Cask, M.A. Dublin; Classical Tripos, 
Cambridge. 
Second Mistress: Miss ESTERBROOK HICKs, B.Sc. Lendon. 
A Sound Education for Girls from 8 to 18 years of age. 


[t4¥¥. Vane BENIVIENI, 

DOMENICO DI FIESOLE, FLORENCE. 

Miss F. Pemauhanne (Camb. Teacher’s Certificate) 
receives a few girls (ages 16-20) who wish to study Modern 
Languages, History, Art, Music, &c., and who desire English 
home-life and comforts. 

House.—A XVth Century Renaissance Villa, standing in extensive 
private grounds and farm-land. Healthy air. Excellent 
sanitation. Central heating. 

Fees.—Ninety guineas per term, including Christmas and Easter 
ns No eztras, except for advanced music and art 
essons 

Pro sepeesee on application to Miss Polkinghorne, Lyceum Club, 

138, Piccadilly. 

Miss Polkinghorne is at present in England to see parents. 


S': EDWARD’S SCHOOL, Broadstairs.—Preparatory for the 
Public Schools and Navy. For Prospectus apply Headmaster. 











W ANTED energetic SCHOOL MISTRESS with capital to 
open — School in West of England town. Good prospects. 
Apply R., Minerva Publishing Co., Ltd., 

144, High Holborn, W.C.1. 








TRAVEL, &c, 


PRIVATE SOCIAL TOURS. 
Gentlemen and Ladies. First-Class Throughout. 
Nov. 17.—ALGERIA—TUNISIA. 30 days. 98 gns. 
Nov. 11.—SPAIN and TANGIER. 35 days. 125 gns. 
Dec. 12.—EGYPT, THE NILE, and PALESTINE. 


Programmes of these and other tours from MISS BISHOP, F.R.G.S., 
159, Auckland Road, S.E, 19. 











WHERE TO STAY. 


AT BOURNEMOUTH HYDRO. 
IDEAL RESIDENCE. RESIDENT PHYSICIAN. 
Sun Lounge. Turkish Baths. Massage. am. 


RIGHTON.—Boarding Establishment. All bedrooms electric 
light, hot water, gas fires; pure, varied, generous diet.—Tariff 
from Mr, and Mrs. Massingham, 17, Norfolk Terrace. 











EFORMED INNS. — Ask for Descriptive List (gratis) of 
160 Inns and Hotels managed by the People’s Refreshment 
House Association, Ltd. Take £1 Shares (maximum dividend 74 per 
cent.) or 6 per cent. Loan Stock.—P.R.H. A., Ltd., St. George’s House, 
193, Regent-street, W. 1. 
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audience as is reached by the crank literature, but written 
by perfectly competent men. A very good specimen of 
this rather new kind of book is Professor Keyser’s 
‘* Mathematical Philosophy.’’** The volume consists of 
a number of lectures delivered to students primarily 
interested in philosophy, and it gives a clear and fairly 
adequate account of the chief concepts used in modern 
mathematics. Such a book might easily have been made 
dull to all but the specialist ; Professor Keyser, although 
he sometimes demands careful reading, is never dull. He 
really does try to do what his audience wants him to do, 
that is, to exhibit the chief mathematical concepts in all 
their generality, if not in all their detail. Such highly 
important notions as function, transformation, limit, 
group, invariance, infinity, variable, and so on, are here 
discussed, not with complete rigor, but with just that 
rhetorical touch which suggests to the reader their 
universal importance, and which lends them a new 
interest even to the mathematician. For each of these 
concepts represents a hardly won victory of the human 
mind. For their precision, their subtlety, and their 
power they certainly rank amongst the greatest of man’s 
achievements ; modern mathematical thinking may well 
serve, as Professor Keyser suggests, as a kind of model 
activity ; it should be the ambition of every philosopher 
to become as much like a mathematician as possible. 
And, indeed, everyone who is seriously interested in 
thinking should study these concepts in order to realize 
what thinking, at its best, is like. 

And the attentive reader will realize, perhaps 
through his own failure, that an immense amount of 
confusion has been caused in the world through the failure 
to distinguish between the imaginative and the con- 
ceptual. It often happens, for instance, that a student 
can pursue mathematics quite successfully as long as he 
can form some picture of what the reasoning is about. 
As soon as he gets into regions where the imagination 
is of no assistance, he fails. The great difficulty the 
ordinary man experiences, for instance, in understanding 
references to a ‘‘ four-dimensional space ’’ springs from 
the entirely irrelevant demands he makes. He insists 
upon “‘ intelligibility,’ meaning thereby, not logical 
coherence, but pictorial representations. The study of 
modern mathematics is an excellent corrective of these 
absurd prepossessions. The guiding principle in thinking 
is logical rigor, not pictorial plausibility. One has to 
learn to follow one’s intellect as far as it will go, and 
to leave imagination halting behind, if necessary. Most 
of the great modern mathematical concepts are non- 
picturable ; that is why, to most people, they are incom- 
prehensible. And, as Professor Keyser points out, the 
slow and painful nature of the conquest of many of the 
modern mathematical concepts was due precisely to this 
psychological difficulty as experienced by the mathe- 
maticians themselves. Mathematical rigor, as it is under- 
stood to-day, is a comparatively recent thing. Proofs 
which passed muster for centuries are now known to be 
fallacious. Further, the appeal to imagination has been 
shown, in many cases, to be not only insufficient, but 
positively misleading. Truly logical thinking, free from 
surreptitious appeals to ‘‘ intuition,’ is most purely 
exhibited in modern rigorous mathematics. And with 
this greater purity has come greater power. As logical 
criteria have become more rigorous, so thought has 
achieved fresh conquests. There is no more important or 
interesting department of modern thought than that 
concerned with mathematical concepts, and because 
Professor Keyser’s book is an attractive and popular, 
but serious, exposition of these, we class it amongst the 
really valuable books that have recently appeared. 
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Forthcoming Hleetings. 


Sun. 1. South Place Ethical Society, 11.—‘t India—Transition 
or Catastrophe?”’ Mr. S. K. Ratcliffe. 
Thurs. 5. King’s College, 5.30.—‘‘The New Method of Des- 
cartes and its Problems,” Lecture I., Prof. H. 
Wildor. Carr. 





*E. P. Dutton & Co. $4.70. 


' 





Fri. 6. Royal Academy, 4.30.—‘ The Influence of Posture 
on Man’s Skeleton,’ Prof. A. Thomson. 

King’s College, 5.30.—‘‘ The New Method of Des- 

cartes and its Problems,’’ Lecture II., Prof. H. 
Wildon Carr. ; 

_ [An International Congress for the Reaffirmation of the 
World’s Moral Ideal will be held in London from October 
15th to the 22nd. under the presidency of the Bishop of 
Southwark. All inquiries should be addressed to the General 
Secretary, Sir James Marchant, 60, Gower Street, W.C. 1.] 





Che Geek's Hooks. 


Asterisks are used to indicate those books which are considered to 
be most interesting to the general reader. Publishers named wm 
parentheses are the London firms from whom books published in the 
country or abroad may be obtained. 


PHILOSOPHY. 
Joad (C. E. M.). Common-Sense Theology. 
*Laing (B. M A Study in Moral Problems. 
Selflessness. Dent, 2/6. 
Spalding (Prof. K. J.). Desire and Reason: being an Account of 
the Origin and Development of Intellectual Principles. Kegan 
6. 
E.). 


Fisher Unwin, 21/-. 
Allen & Unwin, 10/6. 


Plato (Philosophies Ancient and Modern). Con- 


With Patanjali’s Aphorisms, 
2 il. Kegan Paul, 8/6. 


Paul, 8/ 
*Tayior (A. 
stable, 2/-. B vA : 
Vivekananda (Swimi). Raja Yoga. 

Commentaries, and a Glossary of Terms 


RELIGION. 
God in the Old Testament. Allen & Unwin, 6/-. 
Unitarianism: an Historic Survey. Lindsey 
Press, 1/-. 


Champneys (Arthur C.). A Different Gospel which is not Another 
Gospel. Foreword by F. A. Dixey. , 3/6. 

Dougall (Lily) and Emmet (Cyril W.). The Lord of Thought: a Study 
of the Problems which confronted Jesus Christ and the Solution 
He offered. Student Christian Movement, 12/6. 

*Glover (T. R.). Progress in Religion to the Christian Era. Student 
Christian Movement, 10/6. 

*Hawker (Rev. Robert S.). Stones Broken from the Rocks. Selected 

from MS. Note-Books by E. R. Appleton. Ed. by C. E. Byles. Il. 
Ed. by H. W. 


Aytoun (Robert A.). 
“Carpenter (J. Estlin). 


Oxford, Blackwell, 4/& 

Owen (Rev. G. Vale). Facts and the Future Life. 
Engholm. Hutchinson, 4/6. 

Shepheard (Harold). The Divine Invasion. Dent, 4/6. 

Wilson (Joseph R.). An Appeal to the World for a Chapel in Every 
Home. Philadelphia, International Printing Co. 


LITERATURE. 

Clark (Glenn). A Manual of the Short Story Art. Macmillan, 8/-. 

Hind (C. Lewis). More Authors and I. Lane, 7/6. 

Howe (E. W.). Adventures in Common Sense. Melrose, 5/-. 

Kipling Anthology: Prose. Macmillan, 6/-. 

Mordell (Albert). The Literature of Ecstasy. Melrose, 7/6. 

Postgate (J. P.). Translation and Translations, Theory and Practice. 
Bell, 6/-. 

a ...5. 9 F. E.). Five Hundred Years of Chaucer Criticism 
and Allusion. Parts III.—V. (Chaucer Society). Milford and 
Kegan Paul. 

*Yates (May). George Gissing: an Appreciation (University of 
Manchester English Series XII.). Manchester Univ. ress 
(Longmans), 6/-. 


POETRY AND THE DRAMA. 

Agnew (Georgette). Songs of Love and Grief. Constable, 5/-. 

Doyle (Sir Arthur Conan). Poems. Collected Ed. Murray, 7/6. 
Goldoni (Carlo). Four Comedies. Ed. by Clifford Bax. Palmer, 25/-. 
Hookham (George). Will o’ the Wisp; or, The Elusive Shakespeare. 

Oxford, Blackwell, 3/-. 
Martin (E. M.). Apollo to Christ; and other Verse. Chapman & 
3/6 


Hall, 4 

*Robinson (Ceawin Arlington). Collected Poems. With Introd. by 
John Drinkwater. Por. Palmer, 21/-. 

*Rostand (Edmond). Plays. Tr. by H. Daingerfield Norman. Il. by 
Ivan Glidden. 2 vols. Palmer, 42/-. 

*Shakespeare. The Merchant of Venice. Notes by J. A. Green | 
(Companion Shakespeare). Christophers, 2/-. 


*Smithson (E. W.). Baconian Essays. Introd. and Two Essays by Sir 
George Greenwood. Palmer, 12/6. 


FICTION. 


Atkey (Bertram). Harvest of Javelins: a Tale Out of the East. 
Cassell, 7/6. 

Copplestone (Bennet). The Treasure of Golden Cap: a Romance of 
West Dorset. Murray, 7/6. 


Fergusson (Harvey). The Blood of the Conquerors. Chapman & Hall, 
7/6. 


Gould (Nat). A Dangerous Stable. Long, 2/-. 

Hocking (Joseph). The Girl Who Defied the World. 
Stoughton, 3/6. 

Jacob (Violet). Tales of My Own Country. 

Le Queux (William). Tracked by Wireless. Stanley Paul, 7/6. } 

*Jones (E. B. C.). The Wedgwood Medallion. Chatto & Windus, 7/6. | 

Nepean (Edith). Petals in the Wind. Stanley Paul, 7/6. 

*Parker (Eric). Playing Fields. Il. by J. D. M. Harvey. Philip Allan, 


Hodder & 
Murray, 7/6. | 


10/6. 
Soutar (Andrew). Hornets’ Nest. Murray, 7/6. 


GEOGRAPHY, TOPOGRAPHY, ANTIQUITIES. 


Darton (F. J. Harvey). The Marches of Wessex. Il. Nisbet, 16/-. 
— (Charles). The Real South America. 55 il. Routledge, 
1 


*Foster (Harry L.). The Adventures of a Tropical Tramp. Il. Lane 
12/ 


*Leigh ‘(Lorma). The Roadmender Country. Illustrated by Duncan 
= Homeland Association Ltd., Maiden Lane, Covent Garden, 
/ 


7/6. 
Robin (B. P.). The Sundowner. Il. S.P.C.K., 2/-. 
Prodgers (C. H.). Adventures in Bolivia. Introd. by R. B. Cunning- 
hame Graham. Il. Lane, 12/6. 
*Williams (Alfred). Round About the Upper Thames. Duckworth, 12/6. 
*White (Walter Grainge). The Sea Gypsies of Malaya: an Account 
of the Nomadic Mawken People, Foreword by R. R. Marett, 
Tl. Seeley & Service, 21/-, 











unning- 
h, 12/6. 
Marett. 





